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LOCAL DIVISIONS AND MOVEMENTS IN FIJI 
By A. CAPELL and R. H. LESTER 


HERE is a considerable volume of literature concerning Fiji and the Fijians, 

yet no clarity has been reached as to the real constitution of the people from 
an historical point of view. In the following paper we have sought to throw light 
on the outstanding problems, working from the native point of view. This method 
of approach, so essential for a right understanding of the people, has, curiously 
enough, not been attempted even by those conversant with both people and language. 
The information presented here has all been gathered in the Fijian language ; only 
the interpretation is European. The linguistic evidence from dialects other than 
that of Mbau! is completely new ; and the whole aim has been to look at the problem 
from the point of view of the person really concerned—i.e. the native himself— 
and to find out what he can tell about his own people and country. 


The chief sources of information on which this paper is based are the following : 


(1) A i Tukutuku Raramba ni Veitaroyi nit Vanu:a, ‘“‘ The General Histories of 
the Native Lands Enquiries.” This is an immense series of volumes, mostly in 
typescript, some only hand-written, kept in the offices of the Native Lands Com- 
mission in Suva. They give the histories—traditional, but not legendary,—of every 
local division in Fiji (except some in Lau which are not yet finished), which have been 
told at the various enquiries of the Native Lands Commissioners, by the peoples 
concerned, as a basis for their claims to land. They are therefore first-hand native 
material of considerable value, and for the most part have not been translated into 


1 Mbau is a small island, twenty-one acres in extent, some half mile from the coast of Viti 
Levu, and eighteen miles from Suva by road. Its chiefs had developed the leading position in 
Fiji under Ratu Seru Thakombau, by whom his possessions were ceded to Great Britain in 1874. 
Their dialect was early standardized by the Wesleyan Mission (1843) and is now the official 
language of the Administration. Practically no study had been done of other dialects until 
Dr. Capell was enabled to carry out some research on the problem whilst preparing for the Fijian 
Government the New Fijian Dictionary. 
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English, nor are they likely to be. These are the documents usually referred to 
here as “ NLC Records.” 

(2) A + Tovo vaka-Viti, “ Fijian Customs,” by Setariki M. Koto, also in type- 
script, a fairly full account of Mbauan and Lauan ceremonies and customs. The 
author is a clerk in the Native Lands Department. 

(3) A t Tukutuku kei Viti, ‘‘ The History of Fiji,’ by the Rev. Epeli Roko- 
wangga, originally published in the Methodist magazine, A i Tukutuku Vakalotu, 
but issued in book form in about 1937. This is a book of very uneven value, but 
it does contain a very full collection of all that its author has been able to glean over 
a period of some twenty-five years. The fact that he is a minister (now retired) of 
the Methodist church in Fiji colours some of his statements, but the work contains 
much that is of use. 

(4) Last, but by no means least, of the sources used is conversation with Fijians. 
Much has been learned at first hand, especially in the west of Viti Levu. Particular 
mention must be made of Ratu J. L. V. Sukuna, the chief of the present Native 
Lands Enquiry, without whose help this work might not have been prepared. 


Fij1AN Loca Divisions 
(a) Eastern Fijt. 

The local divisions in Fiji are homogeneous except in parts of the far west. 
They are three in number : (1) yavusa, (2) mataygalt, (3) ttokatoka.2, Over and above 
these there are also the terms vanu:a and matanitu:, which, however, are political, 
not social. 

(1) The Yavusa. The theory of the three divisions is as follows, and in general, 
the facts seem to agree with it. We are to think of a man and his wife settling in 
a place, producing and bringing up a family. These in turn marry and produce 
offspring, the marriage being patrilocal, until they grow too numerous for one village 
site, and movements outward are begun. The original founder,of the group is 
called its vu:, or “ root ” (the spelling vu will be used here) ; the group which originates 
from him is called a yavu:sa (to be spelled here yavusa). Just what is the analysis 
of the word is not altogether clear. Mbau-Fijian, and indeed most of the eastern 
dialects, prefix a y- to all words that in cognate languages would begin with a. In 
some dialects initial a is possible, but not in most. The word then represents avu-sa, 
and avu is Polynesian apu, a heap. A yavu is the foundation of stones and earth on 
which a house is built, and in which the owner was in olden times buried. The first 
foundation of a village by the ancestor is called yavutu:, which Setariki analyses as 
yavu tu: ndei, a foundation standing firm. The yavusa takes its name from this 
original village, which itself is usually named after a feature of the landscape. Vu, 


? The Fijian language has an official spelling, but the words have been transferred in this 
article into the script commonly used in Oceania. One important departure is the joining to a 
following noun of the formative prefix i, which in normal Fijian is—quite wrongly—joined to 
the article instead. The smallest division is referred to in most books, therefore, simply as 
tokatoka. It takes the prefix, however. 
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yavu, yavutu and yavusa are thus closely connected as aspects of one root idea, 
namely a group of people or houses tracing their origin to one man and his wife. 
Amongst the things which are reckoned on a yavusa basis (Fijian, vakayavusa) are 
the common ancestor (or v#) and the totems of the group. The west reckons marriage 
also vakayavusa:. Language may transcend the yavusa. There are some thirty 
noticeably distinct dialects in Fiji, divided along lines that will become apparent 
later. The yavusa is thus not exactly a tribe; Laura Thompson’s® “ phratry ” 
comes closer, but the Fijian term yavusa will be retained throughout this paper. 
Ideally, at least, each village is a yavusa, but this is not always so in practice. 
The yavutu: is always remembered, and sometimes becomes the jumping-off place 


of spirits of the dead. Examples of this are frequently given in the Kandavu NLC 
Reports. 


(2) The Mataygali. There can be no doubt that in the eyes of the Fijian the 
chief division of society is the mataygali rather than the yavusa. Ever since the 
days of Dr. Fison there has been discussion of the term mataygali.t The term 
“clan” has been used by many, including Dr. Rivers and lately Laura Thompson, 
but the same principle will be followed here as in the case of the yavusa, i.e. the 
native term will be retained. 

The example previously given will serve to explain the theory of the mataygali 
also. When the offspring of the man and his wife grow too numerous for one place, 
some move off and found other villages, each under one of the original chief’s sons. 
These all recognize themselves to stand in certain mutual social relations, and the 
descendants of each form mataygali. They still look to the same vw, and still retain 
the tame totems. The mataygali is thus a smaller division of the yavusa. Dr. 
Fison considered the term to be derived from mata, a group, and ygali, subject : 
a group subject or bound together. Setariki holds that the essential meaning is a 
gathering of dependents (a isoygosoygo vakaroroyo, ‘‘a gathering obedient ”’). 
There seems to be much to be said for this. Now, each of the brothers whose families 
form a mataygali stood to each other originally in certain age relationships which 
carried with them social duties and privileges, the eldest being the most important and 
most influential. In their new lives the descendants of these men preserved in their 
social relationships the relative positions of their founders. The eldest had been 
the chief (actual or potential) ; his mataygali then becomes the chiefly mataygali, 
in Fijian mataygali turaya; another will become the priestly group or mataygali 
mbete ; another the herald or mataygali mata-ni-vanu:a, and another the warriors or 
mataygali mbatt. This arrangement is fairly common in eastern Fiji, but cannot be 
considered as general; Mbau is an important exception, and other allocations of 
duties will be found also. This grouping does not imply that every member of the 
mataygal is a chief or a herald or a priest or what it may be, but it does mean that 


*Laura Thompson, Southern Lau, Fiji: An Ethnology, Bishop Museum Publication, 
Honolulu, 1940. 
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* See L. Fison, ‘‘ Land Tenure in Fiji,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. X, 
1881. 
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chiefs, priests, heralds, etc. are chosen from the appropriate groups by means of 
certain rules, which, however, lie beyond our present scope. In the yavusa of 
Nambukembuke, Namosi Province in Viti Levu, one mataygali, that of Na Korom- 
balavu or “ Long Village,” is marked in the NLC Reports as mbouta:, “ chief's grave- 
diggers.” The meaning is that any male member of this mataygali may be called 
on for that duty, but beyond the four sub-groups mentioned above there is no definite 
series of duties allocated to the mataygali. The mataygali, rather than the yavusa, 
is the fundamental practical unit in eastern Viti Levu; in that area land is held 
vakamataygali, not vakayavusa. In by far the greater part of Viti Levu, however, 
the land-owning unit is the smallest division, the itokatoka. There are still smatler 
holdings, even personal holdings. Whilst the yavusa is named from the 
yavutu: or primal home of the group, the mataygali is named after the original village 
founded by the descendant of the vu to whom the mataygali looks back. This will 
appear in the texts when all the elements have been reviewed. Laura Thompson® 
finds that the mataygali in southern Lau was formerly the land-owning unit, with a 
hereditary head, and that it was a unilateral grouping, patrilineal, patrilocal and 
exogamous. On p. 53 she further states, ‘‘ clan (i.e. mataygah) exogamy is the rule 
and a study of inter-clan marriage based on pedigrees shows that there is a tendency 
for certain clans to intermarry.” 


(3) The Itokatoka. The smallest social and local unit is the itokatoka. In this 
word the prefix 7 is a noun formative ; toka signifies dwelling, or rather squatting 
on one’s heels. The itokatoka is, then, the place where one squats on one’s heels. 
It is the only term of the three that varies from dialect to dialect. It is a smaller 
division than the mataygali, defined by Setariki as iwasewase vakaveitad ini e na ndua 
na mataygali, ‘‘ a division of a mataygali according to the elder-and-younger-brother 
relationship. It is to the mataygali what the mataygali is to the yavusa. Setariki 
goes on to say, ¢ na yauna era sa ndui korokoro na veimataygali sa ygai laki wase tale 
na nondra itikotiko vakaveitad ini me rawarawa kina na nondra veiroyodi e na Sakadaka 
vakavanu:a, ka ma:manda kina na nondra ndui Sakadaka, “‘ when the different 
mataygali was each in its own village, they again subdivided according to the brother- 
relationship in order to facilitate the proper fulfilling of the traditional functions and 
to lighten their individual labours.” In the Lau group the name mbatt-ni-lovo is 
used, according to Hocart, for the itokatoka, but Laura Thompson differentiates 
between the two, and makes the mbati-ni-lovo the junior ttokatoka ; this does not 
seem likely, as no such distinction is made in regard to the mataygali. Hocart says® : 
“‘ * Sides of the oven’ says my informant Meli, ‘ refers to feasts ; each edge has its 
own oven, but when the food is ready, the whole is put together to make one. In 
house-building and clearing each edge has its own portion to do’ ’’—a family repro- 
duction of the mataygali principle. He adds, however, concerning tokatoka and 
mbati-ni-lovo, ‘‘ but these terms are very uncertain and in the country even adults 


5 Op. cit., p. 35. 
* A.M. Hocart, The Lau Islands, Bishop Museum Bulletin, Honolulu, 1929, p. 10. 
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sometimes do not know their ‘ side of the oven.’ The Lands Commission has grouped 
the people somewhat artificially.’ These remarks apply particularly well to western 
Viti Levu, where, as will be shown, this threefold system has been introduced to 
supersede something decidedly different. On the other hand, the fact that even a 
yavusa might not be numerically strong is brought out by a statement in the Serua 
NLC Reports, the narrator saying era moku mate kede ya: e na ivalu oygo: ko ira na 
Yavusa ko Toluya, ka mani vo: wale ya: e ndua, ko ygara-ni-lawaki, ka sa mani mat 
tiko vata voli ya: kei iva na neimami, “ in this war the yavusa of Tolunga were killed 
off to a man, with the exception only of Nggara-ni-lawaki, who then went and dwelt 
with our people.” 

The chief dialect names for the stokatoka are of interest in that analysis helps to 
show the native conception of this, the smallest social division. In Mbau, Rewa 
and Thakaundrove (Vanua Levu) the term is itokatoka, which has already been 
analysed; in Lau, mbati-ni-lovo, “ edge of the oven,” has been mentioned; at 
Mathuata, Vanua Levu north, it is vetto‘ari, “‘ those squatting together ”’ or ‘ena vale, 
“‘ its house”; at Mbua (west Vanua Levu), kausivi, which is not analysed yet, and 
ma‘a-ni-mbure, “company of the men’s house”; in Tailevu (east Viti Levu), 
vetlalavi, ‘‘ those who give and receive chiefly orders,” from /a:la, the chief’s orders 
for work, with the reciprocal prefix vei ; in Naitasiri mata-ni-mbure, corresponding 
to Mbua ; in the west a completely different nomenclature is followed. The Wilkinson 
report of 1893 says that the Mba name is kete or lewe, meaning “ stomach’”’ and 
“ flesh” respectively. 


(0) Western Viti Levu. 


This system of three social units is not universal in Fiji. Apart from the 
matrilineal system recorded by A. M. Hocart? from the Ndreketi valley in Vanua Levu, 
it seems doubtful whether the west of Viti Levu possessed the system just described. 
It is true that nowadays the influence of the Native Lands Commissions has brought 
about the unifying of Fiji and that the threefold social system is recognized in the 
west as well as elsewhere. Our investigations in the province of Tholo West left us 
definitely of the opinion that there the original units of division were groups called 
the mbito and the matavi:luveni. These may be roughly equivalent to the ttokatoka 
and the mataygalt ; the yavusa had no real equivalent at all. The Tholo West people 
did not seem quite clear as to what was the function of the yavusa ; this was obviously 
something alien to them, and it will be suggested in a later stage of this paper that 
the threefold system came in with the group of immigrants known as the Nakauvandra 
people. 

The mbito is a patrilineal exogamous group deriving its title from the local name 
for the men’s house, mbito (in Mbau dialect, mbure). These houses belonged to the 
“round house ’’ type, common still in Nandrau district, in which the foundation 
and walls are square or oblong and the roof more or less rounded off to a central 


? See A. M. Hocart, ‘‘ The Dual Organization in Fiji,’’ Man, 1915, 3. 
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point. Such types are occasionally found still in the Serua district in southern 
Viti Levu. Here the men lived, the women having the were, Mbau vale, or house 
proper, and the meeting of the two was strictly regulated by laws which do not concern 
us here. The group known as the mbito definitely functions as a marriage group, 
since the males were expected to obtain their wives from a specified mbito, while the 
women obtained their husbands from a different mbito. Take as example the large 
and important Ndavutjukia Yavusa (in modern usage), which has its chief village at 
Mbemana in Tholo West. The chiefly mbito is called Nonga; its males marry into 
the mbito Korotumbuli, a branch of the Ndavutjukia living at Korolevuiwai on the 
southern coast, the women into mbito Naiereithoko, another branch of the 
Ndavutjukia living in Koroinahau country, somewhat inland from Korolevuiwai. 
The mbito called Mbitonivalu of the Ndavutjukia, the second mbito of Raralevu, 
in Ndavutjukia, has its males marry (apparently) in Nonga, and its females into 
Mbitovani, the second matavi:luveni of the Noi Nambua. The Navuwai of Yavusa 
Mbolambola has its males marry into Mbitovani; the marriage law for women is 
forgotten. The mbito Nandurutamata, matavi:luvent Raralevu of Ndavutjukia has 
its males marry into Naiereithoko and its females into Nawa:mangi of matavi:luvent 
Havai, Yavusa Ketenatukani in Nanggalimare district to the south. If these state- 
ments are tabulated, leaving out details, a certain cycle will appear to be followed : 


Mbito Males marry Females marry 
Nonga Korotumbuli Naiereithoko 
Mbitonivalu Nonga (?) Mbitovani 
Navuwai Mbitovani ? 
Nandurutamata Naiereithoko Nawa:mangi. 


The full cycle is not now obtainable, but the theory was that when it was com- 
pleted the mbito members married out of the social group which has been recorded 
by the NLC as yavusa. The exception to this is apparently provided by the Nonga, 
the chiefly mbito at Mbemana: there is probably historical reason for this, which is 
not now to be explained. No one could give any information as to what the original 
name for the group equivalent to the yavusa was, but there was a group called 
matavi:luvent, ‘‘company of parents and children.” Marriage was patrilocal. 
The matavi:luveni occupied a single village, e.g. the Yavusa Nambua (to keep the 
modern usage) at Mavua, Tholo West, is made up of three matavi:luvent : 
(r) Vunahoni, (2) Navala, (3) Nawangga, who each occupied a separate village, and 
were in turn subdivided into mbito : 


Village .. .- Mavua Nukutambua Nalawa 
Matavi:luveni .. Vunahoni Navaia Nawangga 
Mbito... .. Nalelenivore Mbitolevu Lovonataka 
Nawa:mata Nava:kuruivalu 
Naihangatamata Hauhi 
Nanukutambua 


Hava 
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They now occupy a single village, Mavua. The Nambua people marry into the 
Tombeinonggi, Raiwangga village, immediately to their south along the Singatoka 
River. It is interesting to note that the “ yavusa” groups in Tholo West were 
definitely exogamous (except the mbito Nonga): the antithesis of the yavusa of 
eastern Viti Levu. 

The old village of Tuvu, Mbemana, was made up of four mbito. The yavu sites 
of these houses are still tabu places and a small grove of chestnut (ivi) trees grows 
close to each yavu. In addition to the above there are twelve house sites called were, 
which were occupied by the women ; these are not tabu places and may be planted on. 

It is difficult here to avoid anticipating conclusions that will only be demonstrated 
later in this paper, the whole problem is so complicated and its various elements so 
interwoven ; but it will be shown that the yavusa could hardly have been one of the 
original Fijian local groups, because its root is Polynesian, as already stated. The 
more likely reckoning for the higher unit is one used widely in the NLC reports for 
Nandronga Province, viz. lewet . . . “ people of,” lewe-na being “‘ its contents ’”’ or 
“its flesh’ and by extension the human contents of a place: cf. lewe i vanu:a 
“contents of the land,” for commoners in Mbau dialect. Another term is not, 
frequently found as the first part of a group name in western Fiji. Its analysis is 
not clear but its meaning is perfectly clear. It also means “ people of”’: no in 
western dialects replaces Mbauan tiko for “ stay,” “‘ dwell,’’ and in Mbau no is only 
an auxiliary verb. No-1- is therefore probably ‘‘ dwellers in ”’ such and such a place. 
So one speaks of the Noikoro, lit. “‘ dwellers on the hilltop,”* Noi-namataku, Noi- 
ndavutjukia, and so forth. A third term is kwai or kwot, in Mbau kat, “ people ”’ 
of a place: kwot Ndavutjukia, and so forth. All this leads to the conclusion that 
actually there was no equivalent to the yavusa in older Fiji, before the Nakauvandra 
people arrived; society was divided into a number of completely independent 
tribes (and here the use of the word “ tribe ’’ may be feasible) spoken of as “ people ”’ 
of such and such a place, differing in dialect, and usually not even intermarrying. 
Each such “ tribe’? was subdivided—at any rate in Tholo West—into the two 
groups of the matavi:luvemt and the mbito, of which probably the latter was the more 
fundamental. There would then have been no mention of a vu or even of a yavu, 
as this word is Polynesian. The evidence supporting these statements will accumulate 
as the paper goes on. 

Three figures are given below to illustrate some of the foregoing analyses. The 
first, Raiwangga, shows in a typical Tholo West village the territorial arrangements 
of the various mbito. Houses are not built haphazard in a Fijian village ; there is a 
definite territorial arrangement. In Tholo West this is based on the mbito : originally 
it was based on the actual families (in Mbau dialect vu-vale, ‘‘ house roots’’); the 
yavu is the property of the vu:vale, held in trust by the head. Apart from Tholo 


* A koro is a rounded hilltop or crag on which the old villages were perched for the sake of 
defence. Nowadays it simply means “ village ’’ wherever situated, but its other use is seen in 
such a phrase as koro-ni-sudu, the nipple, lit. rounded-eminence of the breast. Noikoro is an 
important district in the central west of Viti Levu. 
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KEY TO PLAN OF RAIWANGGA VILLAGE. 


Roman numbers on house-sites indicate the mbito; arabic numbers indicate the householder, 
according to subjoined lists. 


Mbito. 
I. Uluthavu. VII. Nggaranimoko. XIII. Thambokoiyata. 
II. Tavandenge. VIII. Na Hauhi. XIV. Na Itjuku. 
III. Natambia (priests). IX. Mohindji. XV. Nggwayanggwaya 
IV. Mbemana. X. Kana. (priests for  yavusa 
V. Lombondengei. XI. Ikovo. Mavua). 
VI. Mberembere (from Mbemana, XII. Thambokoira 
dependents of Uluthavu). 
Householders. 
1. Luke: Mbito Uluthavu. 13. Kalaveti: Mb. Lombondengei. 
2. Aveniha: Mb. Tavandenge. 14. Taniela: Mb. Kana. 
3. Timothe: Mb. Natambia. 15. Taniela: Mb. Kana (2nd house). 
4. Ratu Jekove: Mb. Mbemana (senior chief) 16. Vaula: Mb. Kana. 
5- Kaveni: Mb. Lombondengei. 17. Isaia: Mb. Mohindji. 
6. Mehaki: Mb. Uluthavu. 18. Josua: Mb. Ikovo. 
7. Mitjiele: Mb. Mberembere. 19. Vetheli: Mb. Tavandenge. 
8. Jona: Mb. Tavandenge. 20. Taneila: Mb. Mohindji. 
9. Poate: Mb. Nggaranimoko. 21. Mathiu: Mb. Thambokoira. 
10. Sailasi: Na Hauhi. 22. Joeli: Mb. Thambokoira. 
11. Yemani: Mb. Mohindji. 23. Sevethi: Mb. Thambokoira. 
12. Jona: Mbemana (village chief). 24. Ulaiasi: Mb. Thambokoiyata. 


25. Ratu Wiliame: Mb. Na Itjuku. 


Houses marked K are kitchens; B=site of temple; G=grave of last priest; U=burial place 
of umbilical cord. 
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West the basis is the mataygali, and this is general. A similar plan is given by Laura 
Thompson for Lau, and another by Hocart.® These having already been given it 
seemed fitting that one from the far west of the group should be given in this paper 
to show that the same principle held good there also. In some parts, e.g. large parts 
of Kandavu, this territorial arrangement has been given up, and mataygali are now 
haphazard in their arrangement. In the plan of Raiwangga village, Tholo West, 
the apparent irregularities are the result of migration, the residents being tko 
vakararavi, in Mbauan phrase, dependants of the mbito in whose midst they are 
dwelling. They share the land-tenure rights of the mbito, and their children may 
inherit them as long as they remain in the district, but no other members of their 
mbito can come in and claim the land. In a few areas Fijians have been encouraged 
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Map of the north-eastern portion of Ovalau Island, Lomaiviti, showing the two yavusa 
Nggalivakalou and Nakumimi, and the matanggali which form parts of them, from 
records in the Native Lands Office in Suva. It is not clear why the northern matanggali 
country of the Nakumimi should be allotted to one Itokatoka, Valelawa. Similarly the 
southern one is assigned to Nanggoroi itokatoka of the Navakanda matanggali, while in 
Nggalivakalou, the westernmost area is assigned to the Navoa itokatoka of Maumi 
matanggali, the central one to the Vangandra itokatoka of Nalulea matanggali, the 
smallest to Nasaumatua and Mbatinisalaira itokatoka of Natovatu matanggali, and 
the eastern one to Ndamu matanggalisimply. The area of ninety-two acres left unnamed 
longs to another yavusa. 


*See Southern Lau, p. 13, and The Lau Islands, p. 12. 
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by certain misguided European officials to break away entirely from their ancestral 
system and embark upon private farming, on the model of the Indians settled in 
their midst. Hence in Mongondro and Noikoro especially, village sites are becoming 
deserted and the system is therefore breaking down. This adoption of western 
methods of living, however, is not popular with the vast majority of Fijians, and 
there is little likelihood of its being generally followed. 

Just as there is a territorial arrangement of mataygali within a village, so there 
are mataygalt lands within a yavusa area. The charts given below show two simple 
cases ; in one, two neighbouring yavusa in the island of Ovalau, province of Loma-i- 
Viti (“‘ Heart of Fiji’’) and in the other the small island of Nanggelelevu, the eastern 
outpost of the group. 
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NANGGELELEVU ISLAND SHOWING DIVISIONS BY 


MATANGGALI. P 5 5) 
Itokatoka names in capitals, underlined, and numbered 1 to 7. oe Pi it 
The village is Nalutu. Note the preponderance of Polynesian 2 e: ie 
place names, due to Futuna influence, on this island, the north- - < y 


eastern outlier of Fiji. Two matanggali, (1) Ra; Itokatoka Ra and " 
Thake and (2) Yatafu; Itokatoka Yatafu and Pono. rs 


These are all the consanguineous divisions recognized in Fiji; but it has often 
happened that the fortunes of war placed one section of the people for a time in a 
ruling position, as warfare was almost constant in the islands. These then brought 
about a political confederation of other groups, and of the smaller groups dependant 
on themselves (ygali). This confederation is called a vanu:a, “ land,’’ under one 
recognized and powerful chief. Again, several vanu:a might be united under a still 
more powerful chief, forming a matanitu:. Such a matantiu: was that of Mbau. 
Nowadays the word has two uses for Fijians, one as applied to Great Britain (a 
matanitu: ko Peretania) and a more general one for government as such, e.g. @ 
mataniti: ko Viti, the Government of Fiji. 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT MIGRATIONS 


We have now to enquire how the present social and political organization of 
Fiji has been built up. The Polynesians have lengthy genealogies and legends, 
which seem in most cases to be founded on fact. The Fijians also have their 
genealogies and legends, but neither group is as elaborate as those of the Polynesians. 
The genealogies tend to go back some eleven or twelve generations from the present 
day. Basil Thomson and Brewster have worked on a basis of thirty years to a 
generation, which seems too long, but granting it, the founder seems in each case to 
have lived about A.D. 1600. This may well be the result of the advent of a patri- 
lineal people superimposing their usages on a previous matrilineal people in Viti Levu 
also, as we know to have been the case in Vanua Levu. The stories are preserved 
in a series of meke or song-dances ; in the more important, the parts connecting each 
meke with the next in the series have been filled in by traditional prose tales, which 
have been published in Fijian in the government monthly organ, Na Mata.” They 
do not attempt to assign a place of origin to the people as a whole ; that popular 
Fijian belief now derives the race from Tanganyika, Africa, is an error due to the 
acceptance of an assumption made by Dr. Fison many years ago. The story as 
published has been admirably translated in parts and summarized in other parts 
by Basil Thomson in The Fijians, where some of the principal meke are given in text 
and translation also. The following is merely a brief summary, necessary for the 
understanding of the later parts of the paper, of the accepted story apart from the 
extraordinary assumption made by Dr. Fison on the superficial resemblance of 
Tanganyika to a place name in Kandavu. 


The outline of the story is as follows: many years ago there drifted from the 
north-west a canoe called the Kaunitoni. It had run before the wind for a long time, 
being struck by a terrible hurricane. The occupants were half dead with anxiety, 
and they had lost overboard their box of “ sacred carvings.’’"4 The occupants of 
this canoe were headed by Lutunasombasomba, who was accompanied by Ndengei 
and others. They proceeded around the coast and came ashore at Vunda and 
settled there. After a short time they separated ; some remained at Vunda!? to 
lay out gardens, and some set out to explore the land. There were two divisions of 
them ; Ndengei and his companions went overland and reached the Nakauvandra 
Range, where they determined upon a village. The other party embarked upon the 


10See Na Maia for 1932-4, obtainable in the Mitchell Library, Sydney. Republication of 
the same texts began in 1939 and is not yet complete. 


11 The Fijian word is ma ivola, the word applied to modern books ; but obviously that sense 
of it is unsuitable here. They seem to have been patterns of work, for the leader mourns in one 
of the meke that with these things lost his descendants will grow up ignorant of many lost arts. 
The name Lutunasombasomba means “‘ the falling of the mist.” 


12 The name is vu-nda “ our origin ’’ in modern Fijian and is usually so interpreted by Fijians ; 
but the form is eastern dialect (Ra, Tailevu, Mbau, etc.) although the place is in the far west of 
Viti Levu, amidst people who speak dialects which in later pages of this paper will be shown to 
belong to an earlier migration than Lutunasombasaomba’s. To them the corresponding form 
would be ¢ju vu, ‘“‘ our origin.” It has been suggested that the form is really a Fijian form of a 
Polynesian word, seen e.g. in Tuamotu as puta, “ entrance.” 
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Kaunitont in search of the stone chest that had fallen overboard. Naturally they 
failed to find the carvings, but they did find the Yasawa Islands. After that they 
set out to return, lost their way, and found the island of Malake. There they met 
Ndengei, and decided to form a united village at Nakauvandra, which they did. 
Finally they were joined by the group that had been left at Vunda. 


For a long time they resided at Nakauvandra. Their chief, Lutunasomba- 
somba, died in that place, and was buried there. He left five children, who, under 
his dying instructions, were to found five kingdoms: (1) Mbureta, in Ovalau I., 
founded by the eldest, Mbuisavulu, a woman ; (2) Mbatiki, founded by Tui Nayavu ; 
(3) Verata, on the Tailevu coast, founded by Rokomoutu ; (4) Rewa, founded by 
Ratu; and (5) Kambara, in Lau, founded by Ndaunisai. 


Ndengei, however, remained at Nakauvandra, and his power increased greatly. 
He is said to have acquired a most beautiful bird, called Turukawa, that cooed every 
morning and served to awaken Ndengei. Two hunters named Nathirikaumoli and 
Nakausambaria, twin sons of Waithalanavanua, a member of the migration, were 
jealous about the bird and finally shot it, whereupon they fled to Narayamba, the 
town of the carpenter guild. Rokola, the chief of the carpenters, gave them shelter. 
Ndengei was very angry and pursued after them. Rokola fortified his village. He 
formed a very cunning plot and many of Ndengei’s followers were caught by it. 
Some of his men played false (this is an epitome of all Fijian warfare) and secretly 
aided Rokola’s men. Ndengei in anger drove them away. The war lasted a long time 
till finally Rokola’s village fell, whereon Rokola and his skilled carpenters were driven 
to Rewa. The two huntsmen, however, were driven away in their canoes, and their 
names ever after were Na Ndau Thiri, the drifters. One of the chiefs, Nawang- 
ganavanua, Ndaunisai’s son, led his people to Taveuni and Thakaundrove. At his 
death he became incarnate in the shark Ndakuwangga, who is still believed in by 
Fijians. Mbuitava or Naulumatua, Rokomoutu’s son, rose and took his yavusa to 
Solevu in Mbua, and to Mathuata, in this well known canoe the Rongavoka. Thus 
according to the story all Fiji was populated.” 


This, however, is not the only version of the story, though until recently it was 
accepted as such, and it is the only one which has hitherto been printed. The variant 
version is found in Vunda itself, where the people claim on the basis of this story the 
foremost position in Fijian society—only to be scornfully refused it by the more 
eastern Fijians. Their claim is based on a rather different version of the story, 
which, as it has not hitherto appeared in print, is worth translating in full. It was 
told to the Native Lands Commission in 1914 by Osea Matakorovatu, a member 
of the Sambutoyatoya yavusa, the chiefly yavusa, at Vunda. According to him, 


18 Rev. W. Deane, in Fijian Society, p. 3, makes the extraordinary statement that there are 
no origin myths in Vanua Levu. Had he followed out this story, and seen the Jtukutuku Raramba 
in the NLC Reports, he could not have made such a statement. In these reports, the only 
people in Vanua Levu who were unable to give a satisfactory account of their origin were those of 
the Seanggangga district in the upper Ndreketi—the matrilineal area noted by Hocart. But 
even these speak the Nakauvandra type of language, as will be shown below. 
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Lutunasombasomba and many followers drifted to Vunda in the Kaunitoni. With 
the party were Ndengei, Erovu, Waithala, Nawanggambalambala, Rokola and two 
women named Ratu’ and Kira. Rokola and Erovu were sent off to explore the 
surrounding locality, and chose the site which has given its name to the district, 
Vunda. They built a house there and called it Nathiriyawa, “ Far-drifted.” But 
Lutunasombasomba was unhappy because he was always thinking of the box which 
had fallen overboard as they entered the reef. It is said that this box is of stone 
and that there were in it his family records, said to be carved in stone. Lutunasom- 
basomba sent out a search party to look for the box. His children, who drifted 
ashore with him, were (1) Sangavulu, (2) Mbuisavulu, a woman, (3) Rokomoutu, 
(4) Vueti, (5) Ratu, and (6) Ndaunisai. Whilst his party was away Lutun- 
asombasomba suggested to Ndengei that he should explore the country. The canoe 
party came to anchor at Malake ; Ndengei and Waithala followed the coast to Tavua, 
whence they ascended Nakauvandra. Sighting the canoe from there, they descended 
to the shore at Thilamomo. There the canoe met them and the whole party returned 
to Nakauvandra. On returning to Vunda they reported to Lutunasombasomba, 
who agreed to a settlement at Nakauvandra. They accordingly departed, leaving 
Lutunasombasomba at Vunda. In his old age, however, he joined them, being 
anxious about those who dwelt at Nakauvandra, for he saw Ndengei’s power 
increasing. When he was about to die at Nakauvandra, he told Mbuisavulu (for 
Sangavulu had remained at Vunda) not to remain at Naukavandra; she and her 
brothers should move out and found chiefdoms for themselves. This they did, and 
the Vunda version of the story leaves them at Mbureta. Sangavulu is said to have 
remained at Vunda, building his house not far away at Lomolomo. The yavusa 
Sambutoyatoya claim to be direct descendants of Sangavulu, and to take social 
precedence accordingly. Lomolomo has been a centre of diffusion for many of the 
south-western groups in Viti Levu. 


The points of difference between the two stories are exceedingly interesting. 
First and foremost is the existence of Sangavulu, ‘‘ Ten,’’ as the eldest son and there- 
fore head of the family. Hence the claim of Vunda to be the highest ranking yavusa 
in Fiji. The eastern story omits him entirely and practically starts at Nakauvandra, 
claiming that they are the descendants of Lutunasombasomba, the leader of the 
migration, while the western people are descended only from Ndengei, a younger 
brother, and therefore of no social standing. Reasons will be given later for thinking 
that Ndengei did not originally belong to the story at all, but is pre-Nakauvandra, 
and the present-day story is an amalgamation of two. It is impossible to corroborate 
the Vunda version, and it is worth noting that the people of Tholo West, who trace 
their origin to Ndengei, did not recognize Sangavulu as a character in the story. 
Those of south-western Viti Levu tend to trace their origin back to Nakauvandra 


14 As vatu is the Fijian title equivalent to the English “‘sir’’ of knighthood, it seems an 
extraordinary name for a woman, but so it was given. 
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via Lomolomo, and the yavusa Sambutoyatoya is tauvy}5 to the chief of Nandronga. 
One typical account in the NLC records, that of the Leweilomo, “‘ people of Lomo ”— 
the name is suggestive—in Nandronga, says of their vu, Munandra:, ‘‘ Munandra: 
came from Nakauvandra to Lomolomo, married, and had two sons, Tusavere and 
Navunithangi. Tusavere’s family is the Lomo mataygali, and Navunithangi’s 
family is the Sambutoyatoya mataygalt, living at Viseisei, Vunda.’’ So the various 
groups are interlocked and give indirect evidence that the western version of the 
story may once have been more widely acknowledged. It is also possible, of course, 
that either the eastern peoples have deliberately dropped Sangavulu, or that the 
Vunda people have invented him, in each case, for the advantage of social prestige. 
It does not seem possible to decide the issue at this length of time. Vunda was a 
chiefdom acknowledging no superior overlord. The chief of Vunda was called 
Momo-i-Vunda, ‘“‘ father at Vunda.” It will be seen later that this region presents a 
characteristic type of totemism. 


As far as this story goes it is clear enough and plausible enough, but it does not 
preclude the possibility of earlier inhabitants in the archipelago. The truth is 
undoubtedly that there were such earlier inhabitants, of whom this tradition says 
nothing, and there can be no doubt that the tradition is that of a ruling class only. 
Evidence will be adduced later to point to a means of filling in many of the gaps in 
the picture, and it is a priori unlikely that Fiji should have remained unoccupied 
until the end of the sixteenth century. Either the date is wrong or there were earlier 
migrations ; and both may be true. Given war, cannibalism and infanticide, three 
hundred years will not account for the population of Fiji from one canoe-load of 
people. 

Turning again to the reports of the Native Lands Commissions, we find that 
certain facts emerge. At the meetings of these Commissions, each yavusa in Fiji 
was required to give its full history in order to establish its claims to land. In these 
reports the histories are now to be found. As they are in Fijian and merely type- 
script, they have never been used by historians as evidence whereby to establish 
the earlier history of Fiji, but once it is remembered that the history is the history of 
chiefly families, much may be learned from it. In some instances it is claimed that 
the migrants of the Ndengei family were the first to reach a given place ; thus they 
reached Yanutha I., off the south coast of Viti Levu, mi sa lala tu:, ‘‘ while it was still 
empty ” ; in most instances, however, no such claim is made, and in some natives 
will freely admit in telling the story that these people came to a land ka sa tawa tu:, 
“that was already inhabited.” 


Most of the accounts begin by giving the names of the kalou-vu and the vu. 
The latter has already been dealt with. He is the direct ancestor of the whole yavusa 
and wherever his wife’s name is remembered, that is given too. The following is a 
typical statement, translated from the history of the Vusaratu yavusa in Serua 


15 Tauvu relationship is the claim to a common descent from one Vu through the female line. 
See A. M. Hocart, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1913. 
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Province, south Viti Levu: ‘‘ Our vu is Ndreutu, who set out from the head of the 
Mba River, and turned in the direction of Tholo Navosa and founded a village at 
Mburenitu in the present Division of Namataku. He there became the father of 
three sons: (1) Nasonggosonggolevu, whose dwelling was Nawaimalua, (2) Tuna- 
veithambei, dwelling at Vithambei, and (3) Nandunguivalu, dwelling at Nakuruileya. 
When they grew to be numerous, they divided into three large groups: these groups 
were mataygali and our collective title (a keimami i5avuti levu) is Mburenitu (Spirit- 
house).”” This seems straightforward, and if it is remembered that it does not per se 
exclude settlement amongst an earlier people, it is quite acceptable as reliable history, 
especially as the accounts then go to give the doings and wanderings of the people 
concerned right up to the cession of Fiji to Great Britain in 1874. 


The kalou-vu has now to be explained. The word means “ origin spirit.’’ Each 
village had its mbure kalou, “ spirit house,’’ where the kalou-vu was worshipped 
through the medium of a priest (mbete), a member of the local mataygali mbete. 
This word kalou has been studied by Hocart,!® who gave reasons for believing that 
it was originally merely a spirit of the dead. In Namosi it still retains that meaning, 
but the early missionaries took it to indicate a god, and the Christian God is now 
called Na Kalou—without even the personal article! In the west there is a different 
word, nitu, which is traceable to an original Indonesian source, viz. the root seen in 
Malay hantu, ghost, found in northern New Guinea as anitu or nitu, and in Mono 
(Bougainville Strait, Solomon Is.) as mitu. The word kalou has not yet been traced. 
The kalou-vu is definitely a spirit to the Fijians ; in some instances he may be looked 
upon as an ancestor of the vu, but not necessarily. No kalou-vu is found who does 
not emanate from Nakauvandra, and each yavusa has its kalou-vu. Some have been 
forgotten, but that is a result of Christianity. The vu did not become an object of 
worship when he died except in rare cases, and it would seem that he already wor- 
shipped the kalou-vu of his own yavusa when he came from Nakauvandra. The 
NLC report on Mothe I., Lau, says that when their vu, Mirakilangi, died, era sa 
mani ygaravi koya me kalou-vu, “‘ they proceeded to worship him as kalou-vu.’’ As 
the groups grew and separated into mataygali they still looked to the same vu and 
therefore to the same kalou-vu. The number of yavusa thus tend to remain constant. 
It is best to say “ tend to remain constant,” for it is apparently the theory that they 
should ; but in actual practice, a yavusa may be degraded. For instance, in the 
NLC report of Naivimbati yavusa, whose members live at Rakiraki in Kandavu, 
the chiefly mataygali is Matatumba, there are five ttokatoka, the second in rank being 
Uluiyale, “‘ The Head of Yale” (a place name on the north coast of Kandavu), 
the district (Tikina) in which the yavusa is situated. The account then goes on: 
“ The members of this ttokatoka were once a yavusa. Their animal totem was the 


16 See A. M. Hocart, ‘On the Meaning of Kalou,”’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 1912. 
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caterpillar, their fish the eel, and their tree the fir (ndamanu). Their war cry is 
Uluiyale ni singa! Their kalou-vu is Kavika (Mammy-apple), his vehicle of mani- 
festatior the kingfisher ; the first fruits of yams are offered to him every year, with 
native pudding (vakalolo) as relish (*501). Their vu is Toloi from Naimbutumubutu 
(Kandavu), their yavu is Uluiyale. There were formerly three divisions of them, 
Uluiyale, Vunivala, and Wailailai. Afterwards they moved to Nambuli. While 
they were there their chief section was Wailailai, and they came and took up their 
residence with us, before the Nambou people were sent to them. They were there 
at the raising of the British flag. When Ratu Ifereimi Nggasevakatini was Roko 
Tui Kandavu they removed to Ngasele and are still there.” Further explanation 
of the degrading of this yavusa is not given, but in the same account a later page 
continues, “‘ in his (Ratu Vungakoto’s) time there came to Naivimbati part of the 
yavusa of Uluiyale; their mataygali was Wailailai. Navokovoko was given them 
as their village.” There are other examples of the splitting up of a yavusa into units 
that became, not mataygali, but new yavusa. Such cases seem especially common in 
Kandavu. The third yavusa history translated below shows a yavusa made up of four 
groups, and such a case is not unique. Still, the theory stands that a yavusa should 
be permanent, and it will be noticed that even a degraded yavusa retains its kalou-vu 
and its totems. 


Some of the vu wandered widely before making a final settlement. One called 
Kuruvanuakula is recorded to have gone from Verata to Mbua (Vanua Levu), thence 
to Tavua, on the north coast of Viti Levu, then inland to Nggaliyalatina, and finally 
south to Serua Province, while of his two sons one stayed at Nggaliyalatina, and the 
other went to the Yasawa Is. in an amazingly roundabout fashion. The vu of 
Savaniviuto, in the Ndeumba district of Serua (his name was Tambuakovei) from 
Nakauvandra went to the island of Ovalau, then came to the Rewa chief (whose title 
is Roko Tui Ndreketi) at Mburembasanga, thence followed the left bank of the 
Ndeumba River to his new settlement, which he named from Ndeumba in Ovalau. 
This new settlement became subject thus to Rewa, whose ruler chose the Ndeumba 
chief, entitled Ratu mai Ndeumba, by a ceremonial presentation of kava to drink. 
Nearly all the yavusa in Vanua Levu trace their origin from Verata or some other 
part of Tailevu, not directly from Nakauvandra, and many of the kalou-vu are not 
recorded at all. In Mbua Province, Vanua Levu, Ndriti yavusa has Naulumatua 
for its vu and Ngata for its kalou-vu with the kingfisher as his incarnation, while the 
neighbouring Naruwai yavusa reckons Nalumatua as their kalou-vu with a variety 
of lizard called vokai as his incarnation, and Ra Ingoingovanua as vu. Unfortunately 
the totems have not been recorded. The vu of Kama yavusa in Natewa Bay, Vanua 
Levu, is Thavuniloa, son of Mainanggaranggara. The latter is vu of Sovatambua 
in the same district, and of Thavuniloa it is recorded that a tukuna vua: ko tamana 
me ygara: na nona vanu:a, “ his father told him to go and find a country for himself.” 


Yet each of the two places has a different kalou-vu, whereas one might expect 
B 
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Mainawiri, the kalou-vu of Sovatambua to be kalou-vu also of Kama. The latter, 
however, is Mainakambakamba.’?_ The totems of the two yavusa are all different. 

Another feature usually given at the beginning of each yavusa-history is the 
list of yavusa totems. For the moment it will suffice to say that in most parts of 
Fiji there prevails a system of three linked totems, a kau (tree), tka (fish) and manu- 
manu (bird, animal or insect). In addition, each kalou-vu had his incarnation or 
vehicle of manifestation (waygawayga). 

The following features, then, need to be known in order to establish the history 
of any given yavusa : 

(1) The Province (Yasana), Division (Tikina) and Village (Koro) being dealt 
with. It must be understood, however, that the first two are modern 
administrative divisions, though based on older usages. 

(2) The name of the yavusa, its totems, and war cry. In the books the totems 
are not always given, or only in part, chiefly because earlier European 
officials did not realize their importance. 

(3) The kalou-vu and his waygawayga. 

(4) The name of the vu, and his place of origin, and if possible also his wife’s 
name. 

(5) The collective traditional title (‘Savuti levu vakavanu:a) of the yavusa, 
which is normally the name of the yavutu:, i.e. the first village founded by 
the vu. 

(6) The children of the vu and their divisions (wasewase). 

(7) The subject states (ygali) or state to which the given yavusa is ygals. 

(8) The tauvu: (those that claim descent from the same vu as the given yavusa 
through the female line), and the other social and political relations summed 
up in the title a kena isasavu, “‘ its list of dependencies.” 

How these requirements, or the bulk of them, are fulfilled in a given yavusa 
history will now be illustrated in the translations of three yavusa stories translated 
from the reports of the Native Lands Commissions. The selected stories are those of 
Veivatuloa, in Namosi Province, near Navua, on the south coast of Viti Levu ; 
secondly the story of Mathuata in Vanua Levu, the two villages of Mathuata-i-wai 
(Mathuata-on-sea), on the small island of that name, and Nanduri, on the opposite 
mainland ; thirdly, a story from the island of Kandavu, in the extreme south of 
Fiji. 

TypicaAL YAvuSA HISTORIES 
(a) Veivatuloa, Namosi Province, Nambukembuke Y avusa. 


“Our Ralou-vu, is Randi-ni-Waikalou, with the snake as waygawayga. Our 
manumanu are the yavato-grub and the barking pigeon (soyge), our tree the mako.'* 


17 The maina- in these names means “ from the,’”’ i.e. they are titles before they became 
personal names. Mainakambakamba means “ the one who comes from the stairway.’’ There 
may be a loophole of explanation in this fact. 


18 Note that no fish totem is given. Although Veivatuloa is on the coast, the yavutu:, the 
original Nambukembuke, is very far inland near Nakauvandra. 
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Our war cry is Mburelevu ko Nakurutambua. Our vu is Veredrau (“ A hundred 
plots ’’) who set out from Nakauvandra and went to Naituvatuva near Lutu, where 
he stayed and married Randi-ni-Waikalotu. The two of them left Naituvatuva and 
went to the Wainimala R. ; they then followed up the right bank of the Wailase and 
founded a village at Nambukembuke near Nakorombalavu. After a long time at 
Nambukembuke they had nine children: (1) Ro Mathanawai, whose house-founda- 
tion is at Nambukembuke, (2) Rasengandi, whose house-foundation is at Nasa, 
(3) Naitengge, whose house-foundation is at Nasilimi, (4) Rainggeu, whose house- 
foundation is at Natuvora, (5) Vatere, whose house-foundation is at Nakorombalavu, 
(6) Vueti, whose house-foundation is at Nanggelekautia, (7) Sovau, whose house- 
foundation is Nambuathoko, (8) Randrenga, whose house-foundation is Ndrivindamu, 
and (9) Nasevua, whose house-foundation is Vatuvulu. 

“‘ When their offspring had finally founded their villages, the great local divisions 
of our ancestors were nine in number, our general title being Nambukembuke. 


Yavusa Nambukembuke. 


(chief’s grave diggers) 


Mataygali. Itokatoka. 
. Nambukembuke (a) Nambukembuke 
(chiefs) (0) Navunisei 
(c) Nggalituraga 
(d@) Namalaka 
(e) Nasongondai 
. Natuvora (a) Natuvora 
(heralds) (6) Nathaumbuta 
(c) Waimbasanga 
. Nakorombalavu (a) Natambuloloma 


a) 
(6) Taleya 
(c) Mbalenakula 





. Nanggelekautia (a) Nailangombokola 
(0) Nanggelekautia 
. Nambuathoko (a) Nambuathoko 
(meetings) (0) Natambuthangi 
6. Ndrivindamu (a) Ndrivindamu 
(warriors) (0) Namoa 
(c) Nau 
7. Vatuvula Zs “a 7 .. (a) Vautvula 
(presenting coronation whale’s tooth) (b) Naitholona 
8. Nasa .. ay ce (a) Nasa 
(chief’s washers) (b) Nalulu 
g. Nasilimi ps os ou - .. (a) Nandronga 
(foundation of the temple) .. (6) Navatulevu 


(c) Natambukaile 
(d) Nangalu 
(e) Tavandrausa.?® 


19 Some of the functions of the matanggali, given in parentheses, have already been explained. 
No. (4), Nanggelekautia, is marked in the text as tokaimalo, for which we could get no explanation, 
unless it refers to the putting on the native cloth dress (malo) at the chief's installation, and 
No. (7) refers to a part of that ceremony. No. (5) apparently had to arrange group meetings. 
No. (8) provided men to wash the chief on certain occasions, his body being sacred. No. (9) would 
seem to be some sort of priests, as the matanggali mbete is missing ; the sava is the place of worship, 
which Laura Thompson thinks belongs to the pre-Nakauvandra people. (See Southern Lau.) 
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“Our ancestors chose Ra Mbatiratu as chief, with the title of Vu-ni-valu.™ 
After they had lived at Nambukembuke, their yavutu:, for a considerable time, 
Ro Mbatiratu died, and was succeeded by Ra Nawanggaliva, who, however, was not 
ceremonially installed. Our ancestors vacated Nambukembuke ; it was in the war 
of Roko Tui Waimaro that they vacated Nambukembuke and split in two. One 
division went to Navunindakua, under the leadership of Sauturanga, and the other 
followed up the Wainimala, led by Ro Nawanggaliva, until they came to the Vunautha 
people at Vanuatha:. They left Vanuatha: again along with the local inhabitants, 
in the war of the Namoto people, and fled to the Namboro people at Tumbalevu, 
thence to Nakurukuruvakatini, Naitambale, and when they left Naitambale they 
went to Namatakula, which was unoccupied, close to Nairairaikinambukembuke, 
Mt. Voma:. Some of the Vanuatha: people, the Namboro people and the Nakuru- 
kuruvakatini people went about with our ancestors, and are still with them to-day. 


“ After remaining a long time at Namatakula, Ro Nawanggaliva gave orders 
that some of the mataygali should be chosen to go and occupy the mouth of the path 
to the Wainimala on account of the enemies, some of whom were following them 
about. Vatuvula mataygali were ordered to go and live at Navulevule, Nanggele- 
kautia mataygali at Nawaindoi, the Soloira: people, Loma mataygali, at Nakatia ; 
the Namboro people, Tumbalevu mataygali, at Ndraviyau, the Nggalituranga 
itokatoka in Nambukembuke mataygali, at Nukutambua, while the remainder were 
to continue together with him at Namatakula, because he was weak and unable to 
lead them. After that he handed over his position to his younger brother, Ro 
Ndrondrolangi. He then commanded that our ancestors should split into two 
divisions there, some remaining there with Nawanggaliva, some going down with 
him to Nairairaikinambukembuke, Mt. Voma:. There they built a village under 
the peak on the left bank of the Waindina, and they called its name Namosi. 


““ When the news reached Ro Ranggio, the son of Ro Sauturanga, and those 
who were living with him at Navunindakua, that Ro Nawanggaliva and Ro Ndrondro- 
langi were living at Namosi, he immediately gave orders that they should leave 
Navunindakua and join them at Namosi. They accordingly left Navunindakua 
and came to Nandanuya to Ro Rangatha, the leader of the Waimaro people. Him 
they petitioned for a guide to Namosi, and he gave them some of the Soloira: people, 
who had left Nandanuya and gone to Wainuku along with the Nandakuni people. 
After they had been there a short time they were attacked by an army of the Navitilevu 
people [i.e. from the district in Ra Province to the north-east] on account of the 
depredations of the local people’s pigs on their gardens. They fled together with 
our ancestors to Mothea, a vacant land, where they were again attacked in the 
Nakurukuruvakatini war (Nakasavu war) by reason of an old quarrel about the 
ndawa tree at their original home (yavutu:). On coming to Mothea they divided 
into two, the Nandakuni people going to Wainambi, and Ro Ranggio and his followers 


* The title also of the war-lord at Mbau and some other places, a mark of the Nakauvandra 
movement. The meaning is “ root of war.” 
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to Nailili. While they stayed at Nailili he gave orders that they should come and 
see Ro Ndrondrolangi at Namosi. When they did so, Ro Ndrondrolangi said to 
him, ‘ Go back to Nailili and keep on inhabiting the mouth of the Waindina road, 
to help the Nandakuni people, who live at Wainambi, and the Mbatimbukuta, who 
live at Naikorokoro, on account of the enemy.’ 

“‘ During the time that Ro Ndrondrolangi and our ancestors dwelt at Namosi 
the news came that Nawanggaliva had died at Namatakula. Ro Motheitha: then 
moved down with some of his sons this way, but some stayed on at Namatakula and 
continued to occupy the land. After they had lived at Namosi for a long time 
Ro Ndrondrolangi died and was succeeded by his son Nggerenggeretambua. He 
was chief of our fathers for a long time, and then they moved to the right bank of 
the Waindina, and built a village at Navunikuluva. It is said that shortly after 
they came there, he quarrelled with his son Ro Nggorovakarua over coconuts and 
he incited his son by saying, ‘ You son of a burden-carrying (idle low-class) mother, 
begone to the place to which you are vasu.’* So he left Namosi and went to the 
Vatuvula people at Navulevule. The latter built him a mbure [sleeping house] 
at Nairindorindo. He then said to them, ‘Let the other mataygali know—the 
Nanggelekautia mataygali at Nawaindai, the Soloira: people at Nakatia, the Namboro 
people at Ndraviyau, and make all preparations. I am going up to my wife’s people 
at Nasamama, Nakurukuruvakatini, Naitambale, to ask their help in attacking 
Ro Nggerenggeretambua at Namosi.’ On his return from Nasamama, he sent 
Koroimangitika, of Natuvora, to tell Ro Nggerenggeretambua to vacate Namosi 
so that he might burn it. It was to be a mbuka vakaturaya [a ‘ chiefly ’ burning, i.e. 
with no bloodshed, according to a Fijian custom]. So Ro Nggerenggeretambua 
and those who lived with him at Namosi and the neighbouring villages left the place 
and scattered. Many of them went to Navua, some to Sawaruta, near Kalokolevu, 
some to Waimbale on the Lombau River, and some to Namaeu, near Nambukavesi. 

“It is said that when the various villages had been but a short time on the 
coast, there came again to Navua the Nathaubuta people, the Natuvora mataygali 
of the Nambukembuke yavusa, being sent down by Ro Nggorovakarua. The reason 
for this was that our ancestors had come back to Namosi. There were left there the 
people of Ndravuni, Namoa, Mbatimbukuta, Vuanisanggiwa, Seniyale, some of the 
Nandakuni, some of the Namboro, the Navungayango, some of the Navitilevu, some 
of the Nambukembuke and some of the Nakurukuruvakatini. Those who had 
returned to Namosi inhabited their various villages again. Ro Nggerenggeretambua 
died at Namosi, leaving five sons. These brothers did not behave well, for they were 
always fighting with each other as their father had (with his brother). 

“‘ They had not been in this bad way for long when Ro Kurunduandua and some 
of the people moved up to Namaramara ; there he died and was succeeded by his 
son Nggorovakarua II. After the deaths of three of his sons there still remained 


21 The vasu relationship is that between mother’s brother and sister’s son, the nephew having 
a practically free hand with his uncle’s goods. 
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Ro Tuivuna and Ro Nggaimuri. They could not be in a happy state for they were 
continually quarrelling over the leadership. Finally Ro Tuivuna murdered Ro 
Nggaimuri, and when he was dead his followers fled to Nawaindai, and Tuivuna was 
left alone with the sons of Nggerenggeretambua. 


“Our fathers stayed with Ro Tuivuna for a long time, and then agreed to 
invest him as chief in place of their father. He then gave orders for Ro Nggorova- 
karua to be brought down to Namosi [he was the son of Ro Kurunduandua and lived 
at Namaramara]. It is said that after Ro Nggorovakarua had been there a short 
time (at Namosi), Tavoti, a Natuvora man of Namaramara put him to flight again. 
On their arrival at Namaramara, Tavoti gave orders for them to leave Namaramara 
and go to Vatuwangga. The reason for this was their distance from Namosi, so 
that they might go there and serve him well. 

“It is said that Ro Tuivuna’s heart could not rest while Ro Nggorovakarua 
was at Vatuwangga, for he wanted him to live together with him here (at Namosi). 
Finally Ro Tuivuna sent an old man to Vatuwangga to Ro Nggorovakarua to arrange 
that they two should meet at Nukuvou. When they did so, he said to him, ‘ Come 
back to Namosi,’ but Nggorovakarua refused. They had a fight over it and Ro 
Tuivuna was wounded ; they then went back their own ways. Now Ro Tuivuna was 
old and infirm, so he bade farewell to his sons, saying, ‘ You are to carry on the war 
with them until Vatuwangga settlement is ours.’ He then died and was succeeded 
by Ro Kurunduandua II. 

“Tn the time of Ro Kurunduandua II and Ro Nggiolevu, their dwelling here 
was again stirred up, on account of strife for position. Many of the gentry here 
wanted Ro Nggiolevu. Ro Kurunduandua and his younger brothers got angry, and 
moved off to Navua, and joined with those already living there. They had not been 
long settled at Navua when they quarrelled over a woman, and Ratulevu was 
strangled by them as a result of it. They then divided into two there: Ro Verem- 
balavu and one group of them went down to Serua, and they went and stayed with 
Ro Lalambalavu, the chief of the Korolevu people, and lorded it over them there 
in their midst. Ro Lalambalavu gave our fathers the district of Rewalau, but the 
division of them that was dwelling at Navua, after a short time, experienced a 
quarrel between Ro Kurunduandua and Ro Turangavakathava his younger brother 
over a woman. Ro Kurunduandua went and asked Ro Thenuthenu, the chief of 
the Vuanisanggiwa at Ndeumba for his help in war, so as to attack Navua; Ro 
Thenuthenu sent on the tambua®® to Ro Lalambalavu at Serua. They declared in 
favour of Ro Kurunduandua’s war and attacked and took Navua, and Ro Turangava- 
kathava was killed there in accordance with Ro Kurunduandua’s desire. Our 
fathers fled back again with him (Ro Kurunduandua) to Wainikoroiluva. The 
reason for this was that their people did not know he was at the bottom of the fighting. 


22 The tambua is nowadays a whale’s tooth, but it is not here translated because prior to the 
advent of the whalers other substances were used as symbols to secure the carrying out of a 
murder, etc., and fulfil the other functions of the tambua at the present day. See list in the New 
Fijian Dictionary, s.v. tabua. 
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Ro Kurunduandua came and stayed with the Nggalituranga at Nukutambua. When, 
however, Ro Nggiolevu at Namosi heard that Ro Kurunduandua was living there, 
he sent some men to /akovi** him and bring him to Namosi. 


“ That is said to be the way in which Ro Kurunduandua came to be living at 
Namosi. Our ancestors then made an attack on Vatuwangga and put its population 
to flight ; some went to Wainikoroiluva, some to Rewalau and some to Nakavu and 
Veivatuloa. The attack on Vatuwangga was made in accordance with Ro Tuivuna’s 
dying charge. After the two of them had lived a long time at Namosi and Ro 
Nggiolevu’s staying there proved productive of no good, Ro Kurunduandua took 
back to Navua those who had fled with him from there. 

“‘ Now let me tell the story of Ro Kurunduandua. He left Namosi and went 
to Navua with those who had stayed at Wainikoroiluva. After a short time there, 
he told the people that they should move on to Veivatuloa. He went there, and 
there he died, and was succeeded by Ro Matanitambua his son, who was the chief of 
our fathers until the Fijian Government was established, when he was chosen Governor 
at Namosi.” 

There are a couple of paragraphs more in the original, which have no bearing 
on the present study ; hence they are not included in the translation, which may be 
brought to a suitable close at this point. 


(b) Mathuata, Vanua Levu (District of Mathuata, Yavusa Thaumatalevu, Villages of 
Nanduri and Mathuata-on-Sea). 


“Our vu is Ngginggiwanggawangga (ygiygiwaygawayga), who came from 
Nakauvandra. Our yavutu: is Thaumatalevu on the island of Mathuata-on-sea. 
Our spirit?4 is Ndauthina, whose sign is a light that is seen at night. Our war-cry 
is Thaumatalevu ni siga !; the complimentary name for our women is “ The Ladies 
of Nalatha.’ Our fish is the turtle, our tree the vesi (ironwood variety). Our people 
remained a long time at Thaumatalevu and the succession of the families of the vu 
is not clear. 


“ The first chief that our fathers served at Thaumatalevu was Roko Mamatha. 
[The explanation of his family follows here.] Those people of ours dwelt there, and 
they held a council to decide on a chief. They therefore went and had a discussion 
about it on the island of Nukuthi and consulted the gods. The originator of the 
meeting was Roko Rambeka. They then cast lots and the lot fell on Roko Mamatha, 
whom they therefore invested as chief, with the title of Tui Mathuata. Later the 
news came to Thaumatalevu that the Undu people were taking their offerings to 
Tawake, though that district (vanu:a) always brought its offerings to Thaumatalevu. 


28 For the explanation of this term see R. H. Lester, ‘‘ Betrothal and Marriage Customs at 
Mbau,” Oceania, Vol. X, p. 276. 

24 The text here uses tfevoro instead of kalou-vu, tevoro being the word introduced by the 
missionaries for ‘‘ demon ”’ or “ false spirit,’ and here embodied by the modern Fijians in the 
old story. This is very rare. Ndauthina is one of the best known figures after Ndengei himself. 
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So Rongginggi made war on the Undu people, who sued for peace and gave one of 
their women to support the plea (me nondra isoro). This woman, whose name was 
Wawatha, married Rongginggi. 

“When our people came to live there at Thaumatalevu after the election of 
Roko Mamatha, they were attacked by a party from Mbua. Rongginggi was the 
cause of this war also, and he carried the tambua for it to Mbua. The tambua was 
accepted and he immediately went off to Thikombia. On hearing of the war, our 
people fortified themselves at Navava, on the hilltop at Mathuata-on-sea. But 
when the war party arrived, a Thaumatalevu woman named Ranandi was betrothed 
to them by the Mbua people, and they had peace and made no more war. 

“ After this the chief gave orders for the removal to Vunirara, on the mainland, 
because the land was good there and there was water. At the time of their removal 
thither, the local divisions of the people are clear, and are as follows : 


Thaumatalevu Yavusa 


Mataygali. Itokatoka. 
1. Thaumatalevu ne 7 <s .. (a) Vuya 
(chiefs) (b) Nawaivuvu 
(c) Nggaralaselase 
(2) Namara 
(e) Vanuambalavu 
2. Lingaulevu .. ou ba oh .. (a) Lingaulevu 
(lesser chiefs) (6) Naulunivuaka 
3. Mataindroundrou .. - i .- (a) Mataindroundrou 
(heralds) (6) Vunimbaka 
4. Lomati 4 ok a a .- (a) Lomati 
(6) Tamburara 
5. Matarithangi. . es és + .. (a) Matarithangi 
(0) Namasi 
6. Vuniwesi... - - na .. (a) Vuniwesi 


(6) Vunimbalawa. 


[This mataygali now lives at Sasa, where they went from Nanduri in Ra Ombe’s 
time ; they went in order to be leaders of that land.] 

“ Our chief is known as Tui Mathuata ; he rules in his own right. We have no 
one invested among us at the present time as Tui Mathuata. (Roko Mamatha, as 
has already been told, was invested as Tui Mathuata at a gathering-by-villages of 
our people at Thaumatalevu. When he died at Raviravi, there came along the Tui 
Thakau, supreme chief of Thakaundrove Province, Ratu Lalambalavu, and invested 
Ritova at Mathuata-on-Sea as Tui Mathuata. On leaving Ravuravi he came and 
dwelt at Mathuata as his village. The Tui Thakau and the Tui Mbua, Ramasima, 
stayed together at that investiture. But when Ritova was betrayed, the Tongan 
warriors invested Ra Ombe as Tui Mathuata. That investiture took place at 
Nanduri, and Mathuata was divided into two over it. When the two chiefs died, 
there was no investiture as Tui Mathuata until the time of Ngganiuthi, but he was 
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invested as Tui Mathuata. So Mathuata and Thaumatalevu were one again.) 
This position of Tui Mathuata is held by the chief ttokatoka at Thaumatalevu, who 
choose the holder of it. When they reach a decision it is communicated to all the 
districts (vanu:a). 


‘““ When they went and dwelt there at Vunirara, Roko Mamatha and Rongginggi 
discussed the idea of lakovi-ing Rikova, but he was then living at Wainikeli, where 
he had been since his childhood and stayed till he married. He then came along and 
they lived together at Vunirara. A quarrel very shortly after broke out among our 
chiefs, one siding with Roko Mamatha (all Thaumatalevu followed him) and another 
with Ritova (the commoners of Mathuata followed him). There was a battle and 
Ritova fled with his people to Nanggumu, thence to Matainumbulevu, at Raviravi. 
Ritova then went and asked Mbau to join the war. The Mbauan leader in the war was 
Ratu Mara. On gathering a force together, they attacked Vunirara. The village 
was taken and Ratu Mamatha with his companions fled to Nakusui, at Sasa. There 
went with them the people of Nanduri, Namama, Nukumbati and Nambouono. 
From there they removed to Koroivungavunga, at Sasa. After a short time they 
went to Mouta, but not all of them. The Nanduri and Namama people returned, 
and the Nambouono, Nukumbati and some of the Sasa went on. 


“ Ritova and his followers stayed on at Raviravi for two years. Before long 
Roko Mamatha sailed down in the ‘ Mekelawa’ to Raviravi. When he got to 
Raviravi Ritova killed him. When Roko Mamatha fell at that spot, Ritova returned 
to Mbau to ask for help in a war against Mouta. The Mbauans therefore came, again 
under the leadership of Ratu Mara, and held a cannibal war dance (vakaSimbi i valu) 
at Mouta. People from Mathuata and all the Kia people followed Ritova. Mouta 
was attacked and more than two hundred of the Thaumatalevu were killed there, 
but the followers of Ra Ombe, Roko Mamatha’s son, stood their ground and did not 
vacate the village. Ritova thereupon returned and stayed at Raviravi. 


“Ra Ombe then went to Mbua to Ro Masima, to ask for help in war to return 
the attack on Mouta. But Ra Masima (vasu to Tonga) went and asked for help 
from Ma‘afu, the Tui Lau, who sent down Waininggolo with the Tongan warriors. 
On Ritova’s hearing of this war, he built a fortification at Korolevu, some way from 
the modern village of Niurua. Korolevu was attacked and taken by Ra Ombe 
with the Tongan forces, and Ritova retired to Rokosalase. He was again attacked 
there and his village taken, and himself put to flight ; his followers scattered, some 
to Seanggangga, some to Namasi, in eastern Mbutha. Ritova, however, made 
another fort at Nawave. Nawave also was attacked and Ritova fled hastily to the 
Tinalevu at Ulu-i-matua, Solevu. The Tongan war-party followed him, and he went 
and made submission (soro) to Seanggangga and Namasi. The Tongans then went 
down again to the coast to take to their ships at Solevu. Ulu-i-matua was subjected 
to attack. In it there was Ratu Ngolea, and the Tui Thakau and Ratu Thakombau. 
Ritova was arrested and the chief’s voted that Tui Thakau should take him to 
Wainikeli. 
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“ After Waininggoli had returned to Lomaloma, Ra Ombe asked him to attack 
Namuka in return for their having followed Ritova. The leader at Namuka at that 
time was Masisiwa. On being attacked the Namuka people fled to Numbu, near 
Nandongo. When the Tongans had gone back to Lau, Katonivere went to the 
Namuka people and settled them in their lands. 


“ After these events the Thaumatalevu left Mouta and sailed west. On coming 
to Nanduri the chiefs of the village asked them to stay there. That was at the 
same time as Ritova was brought by Ratu Ngolea to Tui Thakau at Nukumbati. 
In his movements he came to Nanduri and there Ra Ombe was put to death. His 
successor was his son, Katonivere. On the death of Ra Ombe, Ritova attacked 
the Thaumatalevu and Mathuata I., and moved about there, the chiefs of Nanduri 
being his followers. Later, Ritova returned to Mathuata-on-Sea along with some 
followers from Nanduri. When they had returned there, Katonivere sent messengers 
to secure the return of the Namoli people who had been following Ritova, and who 
had gone off to Urata, at Wailevu. So they returned and Kaotnivere settled them 
at Nambukandongo. 

‘“‘ But our chiefs were still in a bad way and the people of Nambouono, Niurua 
and Nanggumu turned again to Ritova. Katonivere attacked Nambouono and 
Niurua. The Nambouono were beaten and the Niurua sued for peace (sovo). Our 
chiefs then began putting their village in good order (viavia vinaka na nondra itiko- 
tiko) ; but not long after, another evil happened: Ritova brought about war again. 
He was followed by the people of Korotumbu, Yalava, Tambia, Nambouono, Niurua, 
Naivindamu, Namama and some of the Nanduri. So war broke out again. This 
evil coincided with the cession. Katonivere and the Thaumatalevu fortified Waitha- 
vuseru, Sasa. Ritova’s warriors attacked them there, but failed to capture the 
village. Another of Ritova’s war parties was fortified at Tivi I., Nandongo. The 
outcome of all this was that a British warship came and Ritova was arrested. He 
was taken to Levuka and there he died of measles. That is why he is known as 
Mbale-i-Levuka (‘ Fallen at Levuka’). After this our land had peace. 

“One division of us, however, had remained at Mathuata-on-Sea and still 
followed Ritova. They raised the (British) standard there and live there to this 
day. The division of the Thaumatalevu that followed Katonivere came under 
British sway at Nanduri, and they are still there.”’ 

The text continues with some paragraphs of matters concerning the Native 
Lands Commission but not the historian, and so a break may conveniently be made 
at this point. 


(c) Vuniset, Kandavu (Province of Kandavu, District of Natheva, Y avusa of Mulomulo, 
Village of Vuniset). 


‘Four groups of people go to make up the Mulomulo yavusa. I will explain 
them one by one, and how the various parties came to be united. The first to come 
to our country were the Kai Namulomulo, or Nayasanivolau, and they came and 
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built their first village at Naiyarambale, Namulomulo. Their kalou-vu is Salevu, 
his incarnation the banded sea-snake (ndandakula6i). Their vu are Vueti from Mbau 
and Kakoroivau—the latter founded Namulomulo, their yavutu:. Vueti had three 
sons, Naulumatua, Ndawandawa and Tukai. Ndawandawa moved to Nauaua and 
became the vu of the Kai Nauaua ; Tukai went to Nanggolotini and became the vu 
of the Nanggolotini people. Naulumatua founded Welangi as his village and there 
had three sons, Lekanangata, Ratu-mai-Ndravuni and Vata-ni-tawake. They did 
well until they fell under the wrath of Wanggalevu, Lekanangata’s grandson, and 
Wanggavanua, Ratu-mai-Ndravuin’s grandson. Wanggalevu then commanded that 
of the two brothers Nakaseyavu should go to Kama to the Nauaua people, and 
Koroiratu to Nanggolotini. The result was that there were three great divisions 
of their dwelling places, viz. Mataiwelangi, Navutono and Lasakau. They moved 
to Ndelaiwelangi and joined up with the Tuvaka people. These were a division of 
the Kai Naimbalembale, whose chief was Seru, grandson of Seuta.2° They came 
and built a village at Tukava on the south coast. Namulomulo yavusa dwelt there 
with the Nayasanivolau or Namulomulo. Then there came to Tuvaka a division of 
the people from Nakasaleka, under the leadership of Ratu Nautolevu. This is the 
third group of people of whom I spoke. They remained together for a long time, 
and afterwards elected Se-ni-vunga, Ratu Nautolevu’s son, as their combined chief. 
Their general title (¢davuti levu) was to be Tuvaka. At that time there were four 
great local divisions of them, Tuvaka, Nggali-i-ra:, Nggali-i-thake and Naivolivoli. 


“‘ Up to this time our ancestors remained united, i.e. the people from Namulo- 
mulo and Tuvaka. They went and built a combined village at Ndela-i-welangi, 
as has been told, and appointed Kaloukana, Se-ni-vunga’s son, as their chief, with 
the title of Tui Namuana (Namuana name). Now their general title was Namulo- 
mulo. The Vusamatai now arrived also ; they had left Nambukelevu and came and 
stayed with the Kai Nauaua at Kama. There the people of Ketei (from Nauaua 
yavusa) gave them land. This is the fourth group of people in the Namulomulo 
yavusa. So there were eight great local divisions amongst our people: three that 
I have mentioned at Nayasanivolau, four at Tuvaka, and the eighth the Vusamatai 
people: 

“At that time all our ancestors shared a village at Ndela-i-welangi. There 
arrived in addition some of the Namothe people who had filed to Tuvaka because 
they were about to be put to death on account of having eaten turtle secretly.** 
We then settled down with them until the time of our united government (matanttu:). 
Our ancestors then rose and went to live at the village of Nakorotu:. The Nanggo- 
lotini people then came to take shelter there. From there our people divided into 
two parts, Nayasanivolau at Ndela-i-welangi, Tuvaka at Nambunokena, up to the 
time of cession. Nayasanivolau moved from Ndela-i-welangi to Welangi and were 


*5 The vu of Ndravuwalu village, yavusa Natawalevu, in the same Tikina, who had come 
from Nakauvandra. 


*6 Turtle is a chiefly dish only, forbidden to commoners. 
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there at the time of cession. From there they moved to Kama, to the Nauaua people, 
in the time of Ratu Asesala Romabrombalevu, the Roko Tui Kandavu. Then they 
returned to Nambunokena. 


“‘ At that time the population was small, and our local divisions were as follows : 


Namulomulo Yavusa. 
Matangali. Ttokatoka. 
1. Nggali-i-ra: aa .. (a) Tuvaka 
(6) Vatulutu chiefs 
(c) Wainumbu 
(@) Nambunituna (priests) 
(e) Naivalivali 
(f) Valematau (heralds) 
2. Nggali-i-thake as .- (a) Nggalikalou 
(6) Vurevure 
(c) Waitandra 
(d) Vula. 
They were warriors. These two mataygali were the Tuvaka people, viz. 
Valematau and Vusamatai. 
3. Mataiwelangi es .. (a) Natikoyandua (chiefs) 
(6) Navutono 
(c) Lasakau (priests). 


This mataygali is the Nayasanivolau people. Its head is known as Tui Namuana. 
This present occupant of the position is Joape Turanganitambua : he is subject to 
the Tui Ndravuwalu. 


“From Nambunokena our ancestors moved to Vunisei in the time of Ratu 
Kiniviliame Narokete, Roko Tui Kandavu, and that is our present home. Our wa- 
cry is Ciba na drau-ni-vesit mat Namulomulo (‘ May the ves? leaf fali at Namulomulo ! ’). 
Our fish is the sayga, our tree the vesi. We make offerings of first-fruits to our 
priests, but the relish (#507) is unknown. The jumping-off place of spirits is Naithim- 
bathimba at Nayasanivolau, at Tuvaka it is Nainggoro.” 

The first and third of the stories are the best for the present study, in that they 
detail events from the coming of the vu to the present day. The second, however, has 
serious gaps in its earlier sections. Ritova was alive and active in 1850, so that the 
story cannot be used for the earlier history of the district. This is particularly 
disappointing because there are serious differences of dialect between Nanduri and 
Mathuata-on-Sea, particularly in two points, viz. the disuse of suffixed pronouns in 
the island dialect, and the large number of agreements between that dialect and those 
of western Viti Levu, especially the Yasawas. Mathuata had considerable inter- 
course with the Yasawa Is., and one of Ritova’s wives actually came from there. 
The linguistic affinities show, however, that the intercourse must have been as great 
long before the nineteenth century, and that is just the part of the story that is 
missing. 
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As in the example from Kandavu, so elsewhere there are strong local centres 
of distribution all of which ultimately looked to Nakauvandra. In another part of 
Kandavu, a certain vu named Naitotokowalu came from Nakauvandra to Naim- 
butumbutu near Nakasaleka Bay. His yavusa was Thangiliwaliwa. From him 
ultimately sprang Ro Kathu, vu of Tuatua yavusa, Lomanikoro village, Kathu- 
masanga of Navusalevu yavusa, Nakoro and Nakaunakoro villages, Mburekaria of 
Mbuto yavusa, Nauthiwai village, farther west along the same coast. 


(To be continued) 


A. CAPELL. 
R. H. LESTER. 





MAKING FIRE BY PERCUSSION IN AUSTRALIA 
By C. P. MOUNTFORD AND R. M. BERNDT! 


HIS paper records a method of making fire, previously unrecorded in Australia, 

by the percussion technique of striking stones together. Most of the observations 
were carried out during various expeditions made under the egis of the Board for 
Anthropological Research of the Adelaide University. One of the authors (C.P.M.) 
first noted the possible existence of a percussion method of firemaking in 1937, 
when an old man of the Adnjamatana tribe of the northern Flinders Ranges, 
recounting the legend of the Eagle-hawk and Crow, mentioned that the former lit 
a fire to burn the latter by striking two stones together. At the time it was thought 
that the native was referring to the European method of making fire by flint, steel, 
and tinder. However, observations made on subsequent visits to the same tribe 
convinced the author that the method was indigenous. Since then, enquiries have 
been made among other tribes by both writers. These indicate that the technique 
has a wide distribution in South Australia. 

The following observations deal with the Adnjamatana tribe of the northern 
Flinders,” the Dieri of the Lake Eyre region, the Ngadjuri who inhabited the southern 
Flinders, the Anta’kirinja who have spread into the Great Victoria Desert, the 
Jaralde of the Lower Murray, and the Ramindjeri of Encounter Bay. The last two 
tribes belong to the Narrinjeri group of tribes. 

(a) Adnjamatana Tribe. In this tribe, a piece of flint was grasped in the left 
hand and a pad of finely shredded bark of the native pine (Callitris glauca), held on 
top with the thumb (text-figure, A). A piece of ironstone was used to strike glancing 
blows which caused sparks to fly off and ignite the shredded bark. The native said 
that ironstone possessed more fire than any other stone. 

The informants had little first-hand knowledge of this method of making fire, 
the fire-drill being in general use. However, all the older men had seen their fathers 
make fire with flint and ironstone, but said that when only pine bark was available 
as a tinder firemaking was difficult. When the Europeans taught them how to make 
tinder from cloth, fire was obtained much more easily. As mentioned previously, 
references to making fire by the impact of two stones occurs in the Eagle-hawk and 
Crow legend of Mount Serle. 

(b) Dieri Tribe. Mr. T. Vogelsang, who spent a great portion of his life among 
the Dieri and is conversant with both the language and culture, gave the following 


1 Hon. Assistants in Ethnology, South Australian Museum. 

2 This tribe occupies the northern Flinders Ranges between Mt. Lyndhurst on the north to 
Beltana at the south. The natives of part of this area have been referred to by several workers 
as the Wailpi. A revised tribal map of this area is in course of preparation. 
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information about the Dieri technique of firemaking by percussion. A piece of flint 
of convenient size was held in the palm of the left hand, partly embedded in a pad of 
either dried grass, fur, or emu feathers (text-figure, B). The flint was struck a glancing 
blow on A with a piece of iron pyrites until the sparks thus formed ignited the tinder. 
This was then gently blown, placed in a pad of grass or furry bark and held in the 
wind until it ignited. 

The striking stone is called tur:u’tu’la (tur:u, fire; ’tu’la, stone), whereas the 
ordinary word for stone is ’mada. 





Method of holding stones for making fire by percussion. 


(c) Ngadjurt Tribe. Gunaia, a member of the Ngadjuri tribe, described fire- 
making by the percussion method. The manner in which the stones and tinder 
were held is essentially the same as the Adnjamatana, except that fur and dry grass 
were sometimes used in the place of shredded bark. The stones, called ’judla-gunja 
(stone fire), were carried in a kangaroo skin bag at the side. 

References to this method of firemaking occur in the Eagle-hawk and Crow 
legend of Weroonee Range, which was related to the authors by Gunaia.* It was 
in a cave on the southern face of this range that the eagle burnt the crow by a fire lit 
by the percussion method. 

(2) Narrinyert Nation. An old full-blood, Karloan, now the last fully initiated 
man of the once extensive “‘ Jaralde tribe ’’ of the lower River Murray, also knew of 
the making of fire by the percussion method. He was somewhat hazy as to the 
details, but related a legend of the Ramindjeri tribe that explained the origin of fire 
and the making of the “ fire’”’ stone. Briefly it is this: The Whale-man Kondali, 
had swallowed the fire-stone Marki, leaving none for anyone else. (The jaw of the 
whale and the fire-stone are called by the same name.) Later, at Kondaling’nara 
(the place of the whale), which is by Mount Jacketears, in the Hindmarsh Valley, a 


3 This legend, in simple form, has been recorded by N. B. Tindale in his ‘‘ Two Legends of 
the Ngadjuri Tribe from the Middle North of South Australia,’ Transactions of the Royal Society 
of South Australia, Vol. LXI, 1937, p. 151. 


cc 
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ceremony was held. It. was attended by a number of personalized mythical beings 
including the whale and the lark, Krilbali. By treachery the lark speared the whale 
in the neck, from which fire flowed. This caught alight the surrounding countryside, 
but after it had died down, stones were found here and there which the aborigines 
believe is the “ fire blood ”’ of the whale in a solidified form. 


(e) Antakirinja Tribe (Great Victoria Desert). When enquiries were made 
from a young aborigine called Nein regarding firemaking by percussion, he seemed 
to know about the subject and gave the impression that the older men possessed 
such stones. Nein referred to such stones as kandi waru, stone fire. 


The aboriginal inhabitants of Malaita (Solomon Islands),* of Tierra del Fuego, 
the Kasha Indians of British Columbia, and the Eskimo® made fire by striking 
flint and pyrites together. But except for these people there are, as far as we have 
been able to gather, no other records of tribes using this method. 


It is possible that the percussion method of firemaking is the most primitive 
of all. In the daily round the Stone Age man would often strike one stone against 
another, and when by chance the correct combination was obtained sparks would be 
given off. Frazer (op. cit., p. 226) tells of a legend among the Yahuts of Siberia, 
in which an old man amused himself by knocking two stones together until the sparks 
from the stones set fire to dry grass. Although this legend is not necessarily historical, 
it is probably typical of what may have happened, over and over again, among 
primitive peoples. 

The “‘ friction ’’ method of firemaking is used throughout Australia, and in some 
regions where the percussion method was in vogue, seems to have almost replaced 
it, for the latter, according to the Adnjamatana informants, was both difficult and 
uncertain in action. 


C. P. MOUNTFORD. 
R. M. BERNDT. 


*H. I. Hogbin, private communication. 
5 J. G. Frazer, Myths of the Origin of Fire, p. 225. 
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THE ABELAM TRIBE, SEPIK DISTRICT, NEW GUINEA 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
By PHyYLLis M. KABERRY 
(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 3) 


ECONOMICS 


T has been impossible to make even a brief survey of the social organization of 
Kalabu?* without some reference to the activities of certain groups. In other 
words, any formal account of “ structure ”’ entails some discussion of its functions ; 
and in the actual process of field work, it is largely through their behaviour that the 
various groups within the social structure define themselves. Much of their life 
is devoted to economic pursuits, to the production, distribution and consumption 
of material goods. In discussing social relationships, our attention has been mainly 
concentrated on the village itself: the houses as the focal point for the family and 
the women ; the piazza as the centre for ceremonies and the more casual social 
contacts. But most of the day is spent in the gardens, attending to the planting, 
weeding and harvesting of the crops, which are later distributed, stored and consumed 
in the village. 

The country, though mountainous, is fertile, and the bush (abata) itself offers 
sago, fruits, berries, fungi, greens, insects, grubs, the piper betle, wild pigs, cassowary, 
tree-kangaroos and birds. The Kalabu men are not good hunters; they have 
adopted the bow and arrow for the shooting of birds ; spears and nets are used for 
game. Within the village, domesticated pigs, dogs and fowls are kept ; parrots are 
tamed as pets, and fowls provide feathers for ornaments. 

The year has its two seasons: a wet season of the monsoon from November to 
April, and that of the south-east trade from May to October. The rainfall is between 
60 and 80 inches, and the temperature varies from 65° to go° F. Sometimes when 
the rains are particularly heavy in September and October, the yam planting may be 
temporarily delayed, and the local rainmaker may be accused of attempting to 
inconvenience his rivals in the ceremonial exchanges of yams. In this case, as 
happened in Djame village, he may display all his yams to prove that he has not 
planted them yet. Peace is eventually restored, but not without his rivals insinuating 
that the yams do not all belong to him, and that his relatives have made a contribution 


18 Vide the writer’s article, ‘‘ The Abelam Tribe, Sepik District, New Guinea,” Oceania, 
Vol. XI, March 1941. My research was undertaken under a fellowship from the Australian 
National Research Council, and I have also to thank the Council for two further grants which 
have enabled me to write up my material. 
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to increase the number.!® Droughts sometimes occur, and the natives give graphic 
accounts of how the earth became parched, the pools and streams dried up, and the 
food lay rotting in the ground. 


The Calendar. 


Planting begins a little earlier than the rising of the Pleiades in September,™ 
with which it is associated, and it continues until December or January. Months 
are called moons (mbabmu) but they are not individually named, although gardening 
and other activities are correlated with them. Instead the natives “count the 
moons”: “‘ one moon rises and sets and we clear bush ; one moon rises and sets and 
we plant yams ; one moon rises and sets and the yams begin to sprout ; one moon 
rises and sets, we cut timber for the vines and wash sago ; one moon rises and sets 
and we make magic for the yams.”*4 So enumeration proceeds until the harvesting 
and the display of the yams, when there is a slack period in which houses are built 
and repaired. The moon is feminine and plays an important part in the yam cult ; 
she is invoked in the magical spells, and is sometimes painted on the carvings of birds 
and human figures. She is associated with a myth, and the new moon is hailed as 
Mbabmu-tagwa by the villagers when she is first seen in the western sky. 

Work during the day is largely regulated by the movements of the sun (mya, 
masculine), the natives rising later in the winter and returning earlier from their 
gardens in the afternoon. The remote past in which the wala made the country, and 
in which the first men, talundu, lived is called talemba, literally in the first or in the 
beginning. The past is referred to as diginba ; yesterday is nala and the day before 
yesterday is digin. Both of these adverbs may be applied to month or year (kwara), 
so that last year is nala kwara, and the month before last is digin mbabmu. The word 
for to-day is bula ; day is called nya (the same term being applied to sun) ; to-morrow 
is djira, the day after to-morrow ma., the third day walinya, the fourth day djangunet, 
and the fifth day mangulinya. The near future is weigna, and the remote is djirama:. 
Obviously a system which permits the natives to reckon several days ahead is 
important in a culture where there is much co-operation, and where dates have to be 
arranged in advance to suit the convenience of a large number of individuals. 


Division of Labour. 


Certain activities are performed by one sex alone, but there is much mutual 
assistance in other fields. The women collect firewood and fill the bamboos with 
water ; they cook, though some of the men help occasionally with the preparation 


19In the region of Wosera (Kamu-Kundi dialect) there was heavy rain in May 1939, and 
many gardens were destroyed. This was attributed to neighbouring villages, and in the fight 
that occurred eighteen natives were killed and four were wounded. Vide Annual Report of 
New Guinea, 1938-1939, section 49, p. 25. 

2 Besides the Pleiades (Kwetngava:l-Meingoara:l), the Kalabu have names for Venus, Jupiter, 
Orion’s Belt and Sirius. Other’stars are simply called kum and the same word is used for fire- 
flies. 


21 Note here that magic is regarded as an integral part of the economic activities. 
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of those yams which are sliced and stuffed with coconut for a feast. Pigs are fed 
by the women, but butchered and roasted by the men. Women help with the 
clearing of the bush, the cutting of cane and the construction of the fences. They 
burn off the rubbish, weed, plant and harvest taro, sugar-cane, tobacco, sago, bananas 
and greens. They pound up the sago pith, wash and carry it home in palm spathes 
and net-bags. Finally, to them falls mainly the care of the children, especially 
during infancy. 

The men have sole charge of the planting, weeding and harvesting of the large 
yams (wa:bi) ; they are mainly responsible for the smaller varieties (ka), though a 
few of the older women plant and harvest their own. The men clear the heavy bush 
for gardens, fence, cut timber and sago branches for thatching, and build the houses, 
though twice I saw women helping when there was a shortage of labour. 

Pottery is the province of the women, though ail are not equally skilled, and 
prefer to buy pots from other villages if they have no relatives to make them. They 
also make the net-bags, but those from Toma are favoured because of the intricacy 
of their designs. They vary in size and mesh and are employed for different purposes : 
the carrying of firewood, food, sago, children, small pigs and valuables. The men 
make arm-bands from fibre, using the small bone of a flying-fox as a needle ; they 
carve masks, spears and figures, and paint both these and the fagade of the house- 
tamberan with clays, ochres and charcoal. They stencil their lime-gourds, and 
incise designs on their bone ornaments and on the coconut shells used at feasts. 

Since much of the day is devoted to economic tasks, it is appropriate here to 
mention the daily routine. The natives as a rule do not rise until 7 or 8 a.m.; a 
small meal is eaten, though the adults may not bother. Husband and wife sit 
outside their house, chatting with others in the hamlet and making plans for the day. 
He may go hunting or visit his large yam garden ; the wife may have arranged to 
help a relative wash sago, or both she and her husband may go to the taro garden. 
A start is sometimes made as late as 10 a.m., much depending on the season, the 
extent of their responsibilities, the urgency of the tasks, and natural inclination. 
The family spends much of its time together in the garden: children fetch and carry 
for the adults, and play about in the undergrowth ; husband and wife weed and 
plant, pausing for a rest and a cigarette in the small rest-house which is built either 
at the top or the bottom of the garden. A midday meal of roasted yams or taros is 
prepared, but if the work has been heavy the women bring their pots and cook soup 
about one or twoo’clock. The family returns to the hamlet about 4 p.m. or sometimes 
at dusk ; the women fill their bamboos with water, prepare the evening meal, and sit 
talking in the piazza or near their houses. The cool evenings and the mosquitoes 
drive them early to bed, unless they are dancing or wailing for someone who has 
just died. 

Perhaps the rhythm seems monotonous to the average city-dweller, but in the 
first place feasts associated with puberty, marriage, death, house-building and the 
harvesting of yams break into the routine ; and secondly there is much variety in 
gardening tasks and in the crops grown. Lastly most of the natives are keenly 
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absorbed in their work ; as they pass along the road they halt to look at the yams 
and taros, commenting on their growth and comparing them with their own; and 
in the hamlet itself much of the conversation centres on the gardens and food. 


Land Tenure. 


This attitude towards the gardens is closely bound up with pride of possession, 
and therefore with the system of land tenure.** It is easy enough for the anthrop- 
ologist to find his way about the country ; it is much more difficult for him to grasp 
the attitude of the natives towards the land and the significance it has for them. A 
clump of bamboos may be sedulously skirted by the passer-by, because a taboo has 
been imposed to prevent theft ; a cordyline may have been planted along the road 
to reassert claims over land which has not been cultivated for some years. But the 
bush also has its spiritual inhabitants: the wala who dwell by the springs and at 
certain places along the streams. These are avoided by the women and younger 
men, and water may be taken from here for the large yams. Curiously shaped stones 
found in the river bed are believed to be incarnated by wala and are named and set 
up near the house-tamberan. 


In some of the trees there is another type of spirit called kutagwa, malevolent 
women from the southern villages who assume an invisible form, steal food and attack 
the individual on the lonely road at dusk. The spirits of the dead, ygambwa, watch 
over the gardens of their descendants, and the land is thus a material bond between 
the generations, living and dead, and preserves the continuity between past and 
present. The ygambwa do not reside in some remote region ; their link is still with 
the living: the female spirits look after the taro gardens, while the male spirits care 
for the yams and increase their growth. Most men desire to have children, and 
sons especially, to inherit the land. It is a theme that recurs constantly in conversa- 
tion, and if an only son dies, his father mourns him, repeating over and over again : 
“‘ Now I have no son to inherit the land of my ancestors.” 

The land is fertile, and there seemed to be sufficient for all, although it was 
extremely difficult to estimate accurately the area held by each lineage. I measured 
many gardens, and using these as a basis, I calculated that a lineage might own one 
or two acres of bush on one ridge and perhaps two or three more in another locality. 
Ownership entails rights to cultivation, the gathering of fruits, roots and berries, 
hunting, the cutting of timber and sago, the use of springs and streams as a water- 
supply. Land is as a rule handed down through the sons, but lacking these then 
through the daughter, and her children are said ‘“‘ to follow the road of the mother.”’ 
The practice of adoption and rights to usufruct by the sister and sister’s son, the 
mother’s brother’s son and the father’s sister’s son have already been discussed 
under kinship.” 


22 In Part I of this report I have already discussed ownership of house-sites. Vide Oceania, 
Vol. XI, 1941, p. 242. 


28 Vide op. cit., pp. 253 and 257. 
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Members of the clan residing in the same hamlet have as a rule adjoining areas, 
and they may also claim land in the vicinity of the hamlet of their ancestors. The 
elders decide where gardens, ya:wi, are to be made; these vary in size and much 
of course depends on the lie of the country. A small one may be 20 feet by 50 feet, 
and is not subdivided. A large one may be 120 feet wide and 220 feet long, and is 
divided into five or six plots, tambu, separated by strips of bamboo. A man retains 
one or two plots for himself and his wife ; the rest he distributes among his sons, 
perhaps his sister, his mother’s brother’s son, his father’s sister’s son or his brother- 
in-law. The temporary owner has exclusive rights of entry, and exclusive rights 
over the crops grown there. Disputes over land appeared to be rare, and I was told 
of only one case within recent years. An old man without a wife and children had 
started to clear land on his clan-brother’s bush. Eventually he was allowed to retain 
the use of it for a year, because he was too old to walk the distance to his own land, 
and because he had no sons who would be likely to claim it after his death. 


The number of plots cultivated by an individual depends largely on age, status, 
number of wives and children, economic commitments and ambition. If a small 
boy shows himself a keen gardener he may be given a plot and seeds by his father, 
but as a rule his time is absorbed in helping his parents and nearest relatives. During 
adolescence a youth has one plot, but stores his crops with his father; he rarely 
possesses large yams of his own, his duty being to assist his elder relatives. As he 
approaches the age when he will marry, he may be given one or two smaller yams. 
A young married man with a child may have two plots where he grows taros (mat: 
and waula), small yams (ka), sugar-cane (ygwi), tobacco (myungwit/), bananas (la:pu), 
cane shoots (kundi-a), greens (djakna and mbara) and certain European vegetables 
such as maize, sweet potatoes, cucumbers and pumpkins. He plants his large 
yams (wa:bi) in an elder relative’s garden. With increasing age, and a desire to play 
a more important part in the ceremonial exchanges between ¢ /ambara (trade-partners) 
he clears more plots. His wife may have three, and he may have a large wa:bt 
garden, besides those yams he plants in a friend’s or relative’s garden. Polygamy, 
while it increases his prestige, creates new responsibilities and demands additional 
labour for the production of a greater surplus of food, since each wife has her own 
plots. A man in middle age may have six or seven plots, and there are also those 
(i: fa) from the previous year which have been allowed to run to weed, though the 
bananas are still bearing. In active old age, a man is usually content with one taro 
garden, though he may possess large yams and assume the titular ownership of those 
of his younger relatives. He observes all the necessary taboos, performs the magic, 
and mobilises the labour required. A widow has two plots, and if her sons are still 
young her late husband’s yams are planted by his brothers or perhaps a son-in-law, 
and held in trusteeship for her children.** .. When a man becomes too enfeebled by 


& 
24 Some of the plots may be within five minutes’ walk of the house ; others are sometimes 
three or four miles away. 
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age to walk about, he is dependent on his sons, daughters and younger brothers 
for his food ; he is now a mbaunban, a man who sits by the ashes. 


Growing near the hamlets and along the road are bananas, paw-paws, gourd 
vines, areca and coconut palms, breadfruit, trees which provide greens, others of 
which the fibre is used for making net-bags, and bushes which have black berries for 
staining the spun thread. These are owned by the men or women ; they are inherited 
by the son or sometimes the daughter, but in any case she has the right to gather 
what she needs. A man often says: “ She is my sister; I cannot lose her,” or “ I 
must look after her.” 


The Making of Gardens. 


In August the bush is cleared for the wa:bi under the direction of the old men. 
Close kindred on the mother’s and father’s side assist, together with members of the 
clan and friends. Much more labour is required than for the taro gardens, since it 
takes about five or eight men to plant one yam. For the taro gardens, the owner, 
his wife and children, and those to whom he will lend plots for the year, usually provide 
sufficient labour. Tools are simple: digging-sticks, adzes and nowadays bush knives 
and axes. The ground is cleared of the undergrowth, cane and light timber ; branches 
may be lopped off the taller trees, and the trunks used as supports for the ka vines. 
Women burn off the rubbish when it has dried, sweep and weed. Fences are made 
from cane (¢/ua), and take three or five days to construct ; they must be secure 
enough to keep out pigs, which from time to time break in and ravage the crops.*5 
Since the more important men are able to claim the services of their kinsmen first, 
it may be January or February before their younger relatives have completed 
planting in all their plots. Gardens are sometimes used for two years in succession, 
taros and small yams being planted one season, and large yams in the following 
year. Harvesting of the wa:bi and long taros, waula, begins about the end of March 
or in April. 

From the discussion of land tenure and production it is obvious that Kalabu 
society cannot be defined as either exclusively communistic or individualistic. Where 
the work is heavy, as in the clearing of bush, fencing, the planting and harvesting of 
the large yams, and in house-building, co-operation is the rule. Certainly it would 
be possible for husband and wife to do without assistance, but the expenditure of 
time and labour would seriously curtail production. Throughout, the natives make 
a clear distinction between the different types of rights: rights to service and 
usufruct, and the rights to inherit and dispose of property. 


25 If a pig breaks into a garden and eats the crops, the owner of the plot demands one or 
two spathes of yams and taros in compensation. He also warns the owner of the pig that he 
intends to place stakes near the fence to kill the pig, should it enter the garden again. House- 
holders are supposed to see to it that their pigs do not wander near the gardens. If a wild pig 
is known to be in the vicinity, the young men keep watch in the gardens at night and sing songs. 
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Distribution. 

However formal the approach to culture, it is extremely difficult to deal with 
all its aspects in water-tight compartments. Under land tenure, reference has 
been made to the division of plots among kindred for temporary use ; and in fact 
the whole process of production involves an explicit or implicit reference to distribu- 
tion and consumption. To speak of any one of these phases as predominantly 
individualistic or communal is to over-simplify the facts, and even when all three 
have been considered in conjunction and evaluated, any generalization must be 
qualified by the context of a particular situation. For instance in such a context as 
house-building, men and women co-operate, but the ownership of the house is 
claimed by a man and his wife. In return he contributes a little more food for the 
feast than the others, and from one point of view this can be regarded as part payment 
for services. Even so this cannot altogether be equated with the employer-employee 
situation in our own community, for those who have assisted are under an obligation 
to do so, providing they have no important commitments of their own. They are 
individuals who either stand in a direct kinship relation to the owner of the house 
or of the garden, or who are related to someone else present. Moreover in return 
for their services they expect similar aid on a later occasion. 


Much the same applies to the gift of 20 or 30 lbs. of sago to a woman’s sister, 
in recompense for assistance given in the washing of the sago. The situation is 
phrased in terms of kinship obligation, ‘‘ she is my sister, therefore I prepare the 
sago with her,” and not in some such phrase as “‘ she will give me sago, therefore I 
help her.” Here too, however, a gift is expected, but I never heard any wrangling 
over the quantity handed over. 


At those feasts associated with initiation, puberty for girls, marriage, death, 
the display of yams and the t/ambara exchanges, kindred make a small contribution, 
but the context is a different one, in that their function is to mark the social 
importance of the event, and to increase and maintain the prestige of the individuals 
concerned. I frequently heard men boasting of the number of guests who attended 
on such an occasion, and of the amount of food displayed; but I never heard a 
similar attitude adopted towards the feast for house-building or the clearing of a 
large yam garden. 

Besides this form of distribution, casual gifts are made to relatives from time 
to time: greens are given by a woman to her sister, daughter, mother or sister-in- 
law ; a bowl of soup may be sent to a co-wife or to a daughter-in-law, or to a male 
relative sitting with the husband in the adjoining piazza. In discussing kinship, I 
have already stressed the training received during childhood in the sharing of food, 
betel nut and tobacco with relatives and visitors from other villages. Such exchanges 
form part of the everyday social intercourse, and of that wider context of values, in 
which emphasis is placed on such qualities as courtesy, generosity and hospitality. 

Associated with the dual division (ara), there is a system of organized rivalry, 
involving the exchange of pigs and yams. The subject is too extensive in its ramifica- 
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tions to discuss here, since it is bound up with the yam and tamberan cults. It is 
intimately connected with male prestige ; it has its ceremonial aspect in the formal 
display of yams, in the feast that accompanies it, and in the chanting of clan songs. 
A man gives some of the large yams he has grown to his ¢/ambera, but he may only 
have a part share in the pig which has been reared by his wife, or which has been 
bought from someone, either within or without the village, for the occasion.?¢ 


Six rings (yu-a) are paid for a full-grown pig; they vary in size, each being 
associated with a different portion of the animal; thus there is the magna yua for 
the head and back; mbia yua for the belly; two mbandi yua for the front legs, 
and two mbila yua for the back legs. Four or six individuals may contribute for the 
purchase. These rings are obtained from the Plains Arapesh to the east and are 
made from the giant clam shell. They are not currency in the sense of being an 
accepted standard for exchange of all objects. Value is determined by size, age, 
texture, regularity of shape and whiteness. Some are kept as heirlooms and are 
called by the name of the owner’s totem ; they are displayed in the mourning ritual 
and on the front of a new house-tamberan. Rings are given away at marriage, at 
the birth of a child and at death ; a small one is handed over in compensation for 
adultery ; a man who wishes to injure another sends a ring to a sorcerer in another 
village to engage his services; and finally when cross-cousins or brothers-in-law 
quarrel, they settle their differences by exchanging small rings. Some of the smaller 
ones are only about three inches across and are worn at the wrist by the men on 
ceremonial occasions ; the largest may be ten inches in diameter. They are kept 
in a net-bag, and handled with care and admiration, with a keen appreciation of 
their smoothness and shape. Their value is sentimental, social and ceremonial, and 
it is the important men in the community who possess the finest. It is significant 
that when a man wishes to emphasize the prestige of another man and the affection 
he has for him, he addresses him as wuna yu-a, my ring.?’ 


Unlike the rings of the Mountain Arapesh, they cannot be used interchangeably 
with other shell and tooth ornaments, though nowadays they are sometimes bought 
for money, about five shillings being paid for a mbila yu-a, and as much as two 
pounds for a large one. Pots, net-bags, cowrie shells, shell armlets, dog’s teeth 
necklaces, shell necklaces, bark aprons, strips of tambu (strips of small shell strung 
together and sometimes called shell money in other parts of the Territory) are 
bartered ; any one of these objects may be exchanged against the other, according 
to size and quality. 


26 Tallies (in pidgin-English, tanggat) are kept of the number of yams (wa-bi and ka) given to 
one’s t{ambara. Leaves are often used as a means of reckoning the number of guests present at a 
feast. Counting is also calculated in terms of fingers and toes. There are numbers up to four ; 
five is one hand ; eight is one hand and three; ten is two hands; fifteen is two hands and one 
foot ; twenty is two hands and two feet ; twenty-five is one man and one hand. 


37 The ring is also the chief valuable among the Arapesh ; the largest are specially named and 
highly prized. They are similar to all the types found among the Mamu. See M. Mead, The 
Mountain Arapesh, pp. 317-319. 
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Consumption. 


In spite of the marked co-operation in certain stages of production, and the 
circulation of many material goods through the community, the family and the 
individual own and consume much that is produced. Hence Kalabu differs in 
some respects from the Mountain Arapesh, where for example, sago is only used for 
feasts, and where yams usually reach the individual through ceremonial distribu- 
tion.2* Among the Mamu there are three categories of food : carbohydrates such as 
yams, taros, bananas and sago, all classed as kandumu ; greens of all descriptions 
called kidendjo; and meat, kwa:mi. The diet is a fairly balanced one, but the 
small quantities of meat available are eaten only by children, by women who are not 
observing taboos, and by the old men.?® Yams, taros and bananas may be roasted, 
boiled or made into soup, garnished with greens and grated coconut. During the 
monsoonal season, sago becomes the staple diet ; it may be roasted, but generally it 
is made into pancakes or into soup together with a little grated coconut, greens and 
cane-shoots, kundia.® Cooking utensils are simple: blackened clay pots supported 
on stones, coconut shells for removing the scum, bamboo tongs, stirring rod, and 
shells for grating the coconut. Roasted and boiled taros and yams may be simply 
handed round to the guests, or they may be placed in baskets. Soup is served in 
coconut shell bowls, and if it is for two men they may pour it out on to a fresh banana 
leaf, and eat it with spoons. Those who attend feasts are generally given two or 
three small yams to take home. Natives take a keen delight in contemplating large 
quantities of food, and when t/ambera exchange ka, these are stuffed with coconut, 
steamed and then displayed in the piazza in front of the house-tamberan for the whole 
village to see. 

Owing to the fact that some of the plots are made later than others, harvesting 
is in progress for about nine months of the year. Nevertheless the period from 
December to March is known as “ time belong hungry,” since the staple food is 
sago, eked out by some of the previous year’s crops. Children when they whimper 
for food are sometimes told sharply: “‘ There is none ; this is the time of scarcity.” 
Sago can only be stored for about a month, and the long variety of taro (waula) 
does not last long, and is planted again when it sprouts. The round taros (mat) 
and the yams can be kept for a much longer period. The natives look forward to the 
first sago, and gorge themselves if they happen to visit Toma, where it is prepared 
earlier than in Kalabu. However they soon tire of it, and long for the first taros 
and yams. Of all foods, the long yams (wa:bi) are prized most highly, particularly 
one variety, the manbutap. Others are stronger in flavour and coarser in texture. 
Greens are sometimes eaten alone, but they are regarded as a poor substitute for the 
soup, in which they form merely a garnish. 


28 Vide M. Mead, op. cit., pp. 223 and 225. 
2° For a further discussion of taboos, see a later section of this article devoted to religion. 


%° Yams are frequently steamed, and for this stones are heated and the food placed on top 
and covered with banana leaves. Water is then poured over these and the food cooks for two 
or three hours. Meat and other vegetables may also be treated in the same manner. 
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The value of food is continuously stressed; small pieces are meticulously 
gathered up and burnt, and a guest insults his host if he leaves large remnants lying 
about. Children, if they scatter it about, or refuse to eat, are scolded : “‘ Is this food 
bad? It is good; if you do not eat it, later you will have none ; you will eat only 
excrement.” If an individual cannot finish all his soup or his yam he gives the 
remainder to a relative or child. 

The family consumes much of the food it produces ; but a portion is set aside for 
feasts and other ceremonial commitments ; the rest is stored for seed. Pigs, however, 
are either sold or handed over to the ¢/ambara, together with some of the larger yams. 
A man keeps for seed some of his own yams and all those received from his ¢/ambera. 
The greater part of the yam is planted, and the remainde: is cooked for the men who 
assist the owner in making the garden. The taro garden, the taros, and the dwelling 
house where the food is cooked, are generally spoken of as belonging to the wife, or 
if she is dead, then to the unmarried daughter. Similarly, the big yam garden, the 
yams, and the house in which they are stored belong to the husband. A woman 
retains most of the net-bags and pots which she manufactures for her own use ; 
the man makes his own armbands and lime gourd, but passes on others to his wife, 
children and relatives. A son inherits his father’s spears and ornaments ; whilst a 
daughter inherits her mother’s pots, necklaces, cowrie shells and net-bags.*4 


MAGIC AND RELIGION 

Like so many other societies, Kalabu has its system of magic devoted to economic 
ends, and this not only indicates economic value, but also implies a ritual attitude 
towards food in so far as it is believed to be susceptible to supernatural influence. 
Food is also socialized ; it is given as a reward for services, it is linked with kinship 
obligations, and certain kinds, for example the long yams, are bound up with male 
prestige and status. As we have seen, all types have not the same value. Yams 
(wa:bt and ka) are preferred to all others, though taro also forms part of the staple 
diet. The former require more labour and they are grown mainly by the men. 
These factors are reflected in the importance attributed to yam magic. The men, 
characteristically, dismiss taro as bagna kandumu (mere food) or as tagwa na mu 
(woman’s thing), and they may add: “ we make magic for yams only.” But though 
the women share the men’s preference for yams as food, they nevertheless regard 
taros as “ their work ’’ and the older women perform magic, mana:ngup, and use 
herbs, la:gnin, when planting them. A younger woman if she cannot obtain the 
services of a mother or mother-in-law does without magic and the taro is said to 
“just grow.’’82 


31 At death, one of a man’s spears is snapped in two and placed in the grave ; if a woman dies 
one of her net-bags is hung up close by. In Waigagum village and in those to the south, a 
woman’s coconut-shell bowl and cooking pot are broken and placed outside her house, and the 
same practice obtains for a man. 


32 There are spells for bananas and sago, but all men do not use them. The women rear the 


pigs and also make a soup from magical herbs to increase their growth. There is magic for dogs 


not only to make them into good hunters, but to insure that they do not attack the village pigs 
and pets. 
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The Yam Cult. 

Throughout this article I have spoken of the practices associated with the yams 
as a cult, since not only are big gardens set aside for the large varieties, but the 
planting and harvesting also involve the co-operation of a great number of men ; 
the titular owners observe food and sex taboos, and they perform the magic and offer 
sacrifices. The best yams are ceremonially exchanged between t/ambera; they 
are intimately associated with male prestige and with that of the clan; they are 
named after the ygwalndu, and they are believed to be incarnated by spirits. In 
its ritual aspect the yam cult embraces more than a few acts of magic: it has its 
myth and it is a focal point for a number of religious beliefs and attitudes. Initiation 
into the tamberan cult not only has its social and economic ramifications, for besides 
giving the individual access to ritual objects, it also gives him additional power 
in his gardening—a supernatural power that is transmitted through his hands to the 
yams which he handles. When the old men perform magic they invoke the ancestors 
and the ygwalndu, and they mix with other magical herbs a little of the paint scraped 
from the ritual carvings. 

Linked with both the yam and the ¢amberan cults is the ritual differentiation 
between the sexes. Women are inimical to the yams and they are forbidden to enter 
the large yam gardens and the yam storehouses. In this context one often hears 
the phrase: “‘ a woman is bad (kabara:ndi),” or even more frequently : “ she has a 
vulva.” Male blood is supposed to be hot, while female blood is cold, and possibly 
associated with this is the belief that a man inherits the blood of his father, and a 
daughter the blood of her mother.** Leaves and wild citrus fruit are used to purify 
the yam gardens of feminine contact, and they are sometimes applied by the old 
men or young boys without any spell. In the later and more important stages of 
growth the spell is the core of the magical rite. It consists of an invocation to the 
moon and the sun, to the ancestors and to the ygwalndu to look after the yams, 
to make them large, and not to wander away to another man’s garden. Certain 
esoteric terms are repeated frequently, but for these my informants could give me 
no exact translation. They said that they were “true magic,” that there were 
no words for them, and that they made the yams grow. The spell is whispered, and 
from time to time ginger (duganbara) and other herbs are spat over the object. The 
phrase to make magic is mana:ngup ya:pu, literally to spit a spell.** In theory each 
clan claims that it has its own magic, but I found in practice that many of the spells 
were similar, though the names of the ygwalndu varied.*5 


33 Vide Part I of this report, Oceania, Vol. XI, 1941, p. 245, for a discussion of this subject. 
Women are never allowed to enter the large yam gardens, but sometimes a man plants a few 
yams and taros in a small plot, and his wife may help with the taros providing she has observed 
sex taboos. When the yams begin to sprout however, the garden becomes taboo and her husband 
attends to the weeding and harvesting of the taros. 

34 The verb ya.pu means both to spit and to breathe, or as it is phrased in pidgin-English, 
to win ‘em. My informants however translated mana:ngup j'a:pu as to spit manangup, and 
this also describes the action which accompanies the uttering of the spell. 

35 Plants which are used in magic are said to have a “‘ good smell,” yigan yame. Natives 
frequently stress odour as a quality of things, and the odour of women, tagwa na yame, is believed 
to be bad for the yams and to make them stunted. 
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The younger men only observe taboos when actually planting the yams, or when 
they enter the garden to weed and perform sacrifices. The older men assume full 
responsibility for performing the important magic for the large yams in the large yam 
gardens, and they observe taboos for the period between planting and harvesting. 
After the harvest the titular owner not only chants the clan songs, but he also boasts 
of the size of the yams and disparages those of his rivals. He declares that they do 
not “ know how to plant yams; they only play with the women,” the implication 
being that they have not been able to observe the taboo on sexual intercourse. 

This is not to say that the wife of the owner is the object of contempt. She has 
her importance as the bearer of his children, and as his assistant in the taro and 
small yam gardens. She has helped her husband and prepared the feast ; she is 
perhaps part owner of the pig that has been given to the tf/ambara. She is largely 
identified with his interests, she takes a pride in his prestige and shares a reflected 
glory. She is often spoken of as a good or excellent woman. It is the act of sexual 
intercourse, and any contact however indirect, with the female genitals that is 
inimical to the yams. 

The yams then are the nucleus of a complex set of values: they are associated 
with male strength and status, with self-discipline and hard labour in the gardens, 
with long nights of vigil spent in protecting them from the pigs. Often the yams are 
spoken of as being “like men,” since they also have spirits, kRwaminyan, a term 
which is applied both to the spirit of a yam and to the spirit that dwells in the 
individual. When they are harvested, they are decorated with wooden or wickerwork 
masks, headdresses of cassowary plumes, shells, rings, leaves and flowers. They are 
paraded through the village and lined to the thunder of gongs in the piazza under 
a palm-leaf shelter. A dance may be held, and visitors come from the whole district 
to inspect and admire them. The relationship between the owner, his yam and his 
ygwailndu is a close one, and on certain occasions it seems to be one of identification. 
As he walks in the procession of yams, he calls out from time to time: “I am 
Djagulaitf,’’ or ‘‘ 1 am Tabmangero,” as the case may be. If the yam is a large one, 
eight feet or longer, it is given the name of Djagulait{ or Tabmayaro.** 


The Tamberan Cult.?? 


It is in the piazza, amei, dominated by the massive structure of the house- 
tamberan, that the men display the yams which are the result of many months of 
labour; here too the newly-initiated men parade and dance in their feathered 
headdresses, their beaded ornaments, their flowers and bird-of-paradise plumes. 
Within the house-tamberan, which is taboo to the women, are the ritual objects 


3¢ Vide Part I of this report, Oceania, Vol. XI, p. 254, for a discussion of the relation between 
the clans and the nggwalndu. 

37 Tamberan is the pidgin-English for the men’s cult from which the women are excluded. 
It is applied to the men’s ceremonial house, house-tamberan, and to the ritual objects which it 
contains, and to the man who, dressed in a mask, imposes a taboo on coconuts. In other parts of 
New Guinea it is sometimes applied to the spirits of the dead, and Kalabu boys who had been 
indentured in Wau and elsewhere occasionally used it in this sense. 
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endowed with supernatural power, and these watch over the yams and give strength 
to the initiated. At one end stand four or perhaps seven painted carvings of human 
figures, the wa:binyan, bearing the names of male and female clan ancestors. Both 
types are associated with fertility and the yam cult, and the female figures are said 
to promote the growth of the ga:la wa:bi, female yams, so called because they are 
bifurcated at the tips. Ga-la is also the word for branch. Near the front portion 
of the house-tamberan “ rest’’ the ygwalndu hewn from logs eight to ten feet long, 
ornamented with carvings in relief of pigs and birds. They are painted and grotesque 
but possess a certain massive dignity and grandeur. They bear different names and 
have different designs painted in red, black, white and yellow on the abdomen and 
legs. Each is associated with a clan, and with one of the faces, ygwalygwal, decorating 
the facade of the house-tamberan. They are more important than the wa:binyan 
and are associated with a later stage of initiation into the tamberan cult. They are 
believed to be inhabited by spirits (kwa:minyan), which are made by magic. The old 
men utter spells and rub magical herbs on the carvings, impregnating them with 
supernatural power. To some extent these spirits afterwards become autonomous 
beings. They endow the initiated with power, they receive offerings of food while 
the yams are in the ground, and their assistance is invoked in some of the yam 
magic.*8 

Besides these carvings there are others which may or may not be kept in the 
house-tamberan. A man or rather a boy first sees the wulga, then the nau-utagwa, 
the ygwalndu and the kangutagwa, the gile-ygwalndu and finally the puti:.3® All 
these objects are referred to collectively as mat:ra (or tamberan in pidgin-English). 
Boys and men are initiated by members of the opposite section, ara, of the dual 
division, and pigs and yams are paid to the tf/ambara. There is no age limit, and 
boys of three may be sponsored by their fathers. They are secluded in the house- 
tamberan for one or two months and only eat “‘ white soup,” ¢/eliygu, which has 
been prepared by their tf/ambara. When they emerge, they receive new names, 
they are decorated with head-dresses and they dance from dusk until dawn in the 
piazza. The soup which they have eaten is supposed to have made them so fat, 
that their female relatives do not recognize them, and exclaim: ‘‘ Who are these 
strangers in the village?” 


The baba-tagwa is also referred to as a tamberan. He wears a mask over his 
head, and is ornamented with orange berries and shredded sago leaves, which reach 
from his shoulders to his ankles. The women hide at his approach, and he imposes 
a taboo on the coconuts prior to the planting season. The big men (namandu) of 
each hamlet give him presents of yams, taros, bananas and coconuts, which he places 


38 Smaller seed yams are rubbed against the wa:binyan, so that they will produce a good 
crop when planted. 


3® Among the Iatmiil, each of the initiatory moieties is divided into four age grades; vide 
G. Bateson, ‘‘ Social Structure of the Iatmiil People,” Oceania, Vol. II, 1932, p. 434. But 
the Mamu made no such distinctions. Those who were initiated were called mait:va waban ; those 
who were not were mai:ra ma:marak-ban. 
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by the ygwalndu in the house-tamberan, as an offering to their spirits, so that the 
crops will be good for the following year. 

For the construction of a new house-tamberan, the initiative is taken by the 
“ big-man,” kumbu-ndu (literally trunk-man) of the hamlet. He mobilises the 
whole village as labour, and neighbouring villages provide some of the larger timbers. 
Each clan is responsible for a section of the thatching, and the bamboo structure is 
marked by its plant emblem. When all is completed, rings are displayed on a fence 
in front, and men and women come from all the surrounding district to see it and 
take part in the dance which is held inside. Women are permitted to enter for the 
first and last time ; afterwards the old men perform magic to purify the building, 
and to endow the new wa:binyan and nau-utagwa with spirits. Some of the herbs 
are divided up among the more important men and kept for yam magic. 


The yam cult then has revealed one very important aspect of religion—one 
that is closely interlocked with economics and with the interests and prestige of the 
men. In it are many of the themes which reoccur in other contexts: the belief in 
the spirits associated with the house-tamberan ; the belief in the spirits of the dead 
and their influence on the living; the belief in another order of spirits, the wala, 
among the most important of whom are the moon (Mbabmu-tagwa) and Nya-mbabmu ; 
and finally the ritual differentiation between the sexes. Religion as seen under 
the aspect of the yam cult appears to have very little bearing on the life of the women 
except negatively, and in so far as it sets up a barrier against their direct participation. 


Totemism. 


Totemism enters only indirectly in its association with the clans, and the clan 
songs which are sung at the display of the yams. In this respect Mamu culture 
differs profoundly from the Iatmiil where totemism appears to play almost as 
important a part as among the Australian aborigines. The Iatmiil moieties are 
totemic, and within each there are clans possessing dozens, sometimes hundreds of 
totemic ancestors. These include material objects, natural phenomena, plants, 
animals and birds. Personal names are totemic, and each clan has its own myths 
and the relics of totemic ancestors. The term for totem (ygwail) is also that for 
father’s father.44 Now in Mamu culture, many of these elements appear to be 
similar in form, but they possess a different significance. Thus the large carvings 
are called ygwal-ndu, literally father’s father’s man, and the faces painted on the 
outside of the house-tamberan are ygwal-ygwal. But they have not been absorbed 
into the totemic complex as their counterparts among the Iatmiil have. The Mamu 
term for totem is generally djambu, or sometimes ygwal na apwi (father’s father’s 
bird) ; that for the mother’s clan totem is mbambu na apwi (mother’s father’s bird). 


The harvest of the yams, the construction of a house-tamberan and the initiation of men 
into the tamberan cult provide occasions for dances. The men and women ornament themselves 
and sing as they dance, while some of the men beat the gongs and hand-drums, or blow conch- 
shells and bamboo pipes. 


{1 Vide G. Bateson, op. cit., pp. 402-410. 
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All my informants denied that the ygwalndu were either ancestors or djambu, and 
there was nothing in their information or chance conversation to suggest that they 
possessed a totemic implication. Instead, they are ritual objects belonging to the 
clans, and their significance lies rather in their association with the yam cult, which 
is one of. the major emphases of the culture. 

Mamu totemism is not an extensive system, and it includes only birds. Names 
are not totemic, though they do belong to the clan and are often referred to as ygwal 
na yt (father’s father’s names).** There is no belief in descent from a totem and my 
informants told me that the first men (talundu) ‘‘ marked ”’ certain birds for their 
totems. It is not taboo as food, nor is it worn asacrest. Reference is made to it in 
some of the clan songs, and in the event of a dispute arising, the old men may say : 


““ We are one totem (djambu), we must not quarrel,” or “‘ we are one totem, you must 
help me.” 


Besides his djambu, a person also inherits his or her mother’s father’s totem, 
and this is taboo as food. In fact any chance contact, such as treading on the 
totem’s excrement, may cause sickness. We have already seen that the link with the 
mother’s relatives is a close one, but the natives could not even give me a rational- 
ization of the practice of treating the mother’s clan totem as taboo. My own 
impression is that it is linked with the ritual attitude towards the women, in so far 
as they are inimical to the yam cult. Or it may be due to an element of fear directed 
towards the mother’s relatives, and her ancestors. It is true that there is a strong 
tie of affection and much mutual assistance between a woman, her child and her 
relatives, but her brother can curse the child if he is not given a ring at its birth by 
her husband. Her ancestors hear the curse, and cause the child to sicken and die. 
Again at death, a ring is given to the mother’s brother, lest the spirit of the deceased 
is left unattended and is lost forever to the living. It is perhaps in either of these 
contexts or in both that an explanation of the custom may be found. 


The Marsalai. 


The Iatmiil then, tend to classify most things totemically, whether they be man- 
made, such as canoes or dwelling-houses, or natural phenomena, such as stars, 
clouds, animals, birds, etc., and to draw them into their moiety and clan organization. 
The Mamu, on the other hand, only regard certain species of birds as totemic, but 
they do adopt a ritual attitude towards many other things in their environment. 
We have already seen that one of their major interests lies in their gardens, and it is 
significant that among the few myths possessed by the Mamu, most of them refer to 
the yam cult and its attendant spirits. There is no elaborate cosmogony such as one 


“2 Each village has its own totem; thus nyami2, crown pigeon, is the totem (djambu) of 
Kalabu, and djeiga, cassowary, is that of Waigagum. If an artist is called upon by another 
village to help in decorating the new house-tamberan, as a rule he makes one carving of his own 
village totem. The facade is sometimes decorated with carvings of snakes, crocodiles and lizards, 
but natives denied that these were totemic. Their function was purely ornamental. 


43 See the discussion of land tenure above. 
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finds among the Australian aborigines, and in reply to questions about the origin of 
the country, natives said matter-of-factly ‘“‘ marsalat made it.’ There are myths 
about the emergence of the first ancestors from a hole in the southern plains, and 
others about the moon, and the discovery of the value of yams, taros and coconuts as 
food. Although the details are not secret, the full version is not known to all, and 
they are rarely repeated in conversations around the fires at night. Nevertheless 
the preservation of tradition is one of the most important sanctions in the culture, 
and one of the most frequent reasons for behaviour is that it was the custom oi the 
marsalai or of the ancestors. ‘‘ We must do this,” one of my informants said, 
“so that our sons will learn our customs and observe them when we die.” 

The wala (one type of marsalai) dwell in parts of the rivers or in some of the 
springs ; they are named and are associated with the clan which owns that portion 
of the bush. The younger members of the community and particularly the women 
avoid such places, and if they happen to be visiting more distant villages on the 
plains, they drink a soup made from magical herbs, as a protection against an attack 
by the wala. Sometimes the wala are supposed to come into the village and have 
intercourse with the women. I was given two cases which were said to have happened 
during a dance, but some of the women who were not related to the victims giggled 
and declared that the men were not really wala but were strangers from another 
village ! 

Native beliefs on this subject are apt to be inconsistent. The initial stage of 
conception is attributed to a wala, which, however, remains invisible in the spring 
where the woman fills her bamboos with water. After the birth, wala may cause 
the child to sicken and die, if the taboos on food, sexual intercourse and violent 
activity of any sort, are not observed by the parents. The attitude is thus an 
ambivalent one ; in the past (¢alemba) the wala made the mountains and streams, 
men and women ; in the present they are givers of life, in so far as conception is due 
to them. But they are inimical to women, particularly during menstruation, and 
to children during infancy. 

Some of the wala are more important than others, for example, the moon and 
another called Nya-mbabmu, who is one of the guardian spirits of the yams. 
Occasionally the latter possesses the spirit of a man, so that during the planting season 
he runs amuck and tries to spear all those who have not observed the taboos on sexual 
intercourse. Some of the wala are female, such as the moon, and the djeiga-tagwa 
who made the first house-tamberan and ritual objects. These were later stolen 
from them by the men. My informants saw no inconsistency in the fact that women 
are now excluded from the tamberan cult. They explained that the moon and 
cassowaries were wala-tagwa and not ‘“‘ mere’”’ women (bagna tagwa). 


Transition Rites. 


The ritual differentiation between the sexes has already been briefly discussed 
under the yam cult above, and I shall now deal with those crises in the life of the 
individual which have been ritualized. Birth itself has no elaborate ceremony, 
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apart from the observing of taboos, the eating of a soup specially prepared with 
magical herbs, and the bestowal of a clan name on the child about five to eight days 
afterwards. At the same time a ring is handed over to the mother’s brother. ** 


During childhood the septum of the nose is pierced either by the father or the 
mother. During boyhood, adolescence and jater manhood, a man is initiated into 
the various stages of the tamberan cult. Before puberty a boy is told by his father 
to strike his penis with nettles, so that the “‘ bad” blood may leave the body. After 
puberty when he is again initiated, his penis is incised by his t/ambara.*® For her 
first menstruation, a girl is secluded in the menstrual hut (Rkalambain), and cicatrices 
are cut on the belly by the father’s sister or the mother. She is also struck on the 
arms, legs and abdomen with nettles. The day before she emerges, a feast is held 
and friends and relatives from the village and surrounding district assemble. The 
father contributes the greater part of the food, including three or four large yams and 
seven to ten coconuts. Soup is made and distributed among the women, together 
with slices of the uncooked yams and coconuts. The young girls go off to cut a kind 
of cane called naram-tagwa (the same term is used for a menstruating woman) the 
pith is pounded up and the girl is bathed in the liquid the next day. After she has 
been washed by her sisters or her mother, her head is shaved and she is decorated 
with shells, shell-necklaces and earrings. Suspended from her forehead she carries 
a net-bag containing cowrie shells and large rings, which have been lent for the 
occasion by all her female relatives. She is given a bowl of “ white-soup,” that 
is soup made only from small yams or taros, and she may now remain outside the 
hut, though she is still forbidden to go to the gardens until another month has passed. 
It is significant that the importance of the occasion is recognized by the holding of a 
feast, by a display of the valuable shell rings, and by the father’s contribution of 
large yams. During her periods, a woman is always secluded in her hut, and her 
husband’s food is cooked either by his mother, his sister or some other relative in the 
hamlet. 


Unfortunately I did not witness a marriage ceremony while I was in Kalabu, 
but it is held as a rule about a month after the girl’s puberty, providing her fiancé 
has built a hut. Rings may be given by the groom to the bride’s people, and he also 
contributes about ten yams for distribution, and the greater part of the feast. Food 
taboos are observed for a year after the union. 


44 For a further discussion of these rites and beliefs about conception, see Part I of this report 
in Oceania, Vol. XI, 1941, p. 245. Although the tie with the mother’s brother and the mother’s 
brother’s son is a close one, I could find no trace of the maven ceremonies which are so marked a 
feature of the Iatmiil culture. In these, the mother’s brother celebrates the achievements of the 
sister’s child. Vide G. Bateson, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 276. See also the same writer’s book, Naven, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1936. 


45 Incision and the use of nettles is regarded as a purificatory rite, and is done in sickness, 
before contact with the mai:ra, soon after marriage, and at a girl’s puberty. On such occasions 
certain foods become taboo. Prior to these, the individual is said to have eaten ‘‘ about and 
about,” ka-go t Sf ibalak kabelak ; therefore the bad blood, kabera:ndi wit, must be let from the 
body. A similar belief exists among the Arapesh ; vide M. Mead, Sex and Temperament, p. 61. 


D 
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Death. 


When a person dies, the gongs are beaten, and those who can, come in from 
the gardens. The corpse is laid out in the porch of a house, fronting on the piazza, 
and it is decorated with shells and necklaces and tended by the women, who sit beside 
it, wail, stroke it and address it by kinship terms. By nightfall, the whole village, 
and relatives, friends and important individuals from the district, have assembled 
for the singing of ygambwa kwara (songs of the dead). These belong to the clans, 
and the solo part may be sung by a woman or three or four men, whilst the rest of the 
crowd take up the chorus. This lasts till dawn, and the close female relatives then 
watch over the body during the following day. Songs may be sung on the second 
night, and on the third day the women bring all their cowrie shells, shell necklaces 
and rings and display them on banana leaves around the corpse.“ The widow or 
widower, the father, brothers and sons hand over rings to the mother’s brother, 
the mother’s brother’s son and mother’s brother’s daughter of the deceased. My 
informants said that spirit of the dead person was weak, and if a ring were given the 
maternal relatives, the spirits of the mother’s clan would wash the spirit and look 
after it until it was strong enough to join its father’s ancestors. 


Besides the mother’s relatives, a person’s father’s sister’s son might also receive 
a ring in return for a ring given previously. Recipients lose the right to cut timber 
from the bush of the dead man and his descendants. It will be remembered that 
cross-cousins have a reciprocal right to cut timber on one another’s property ; hence 
the mourning exchanges are one means by which the rights of the clan over land 
are reasserted. 


The grave is dug by the mother’s brother’s sons, and at midday the women 
bury the body. Earth and stone are heaped on top of sago spathes laid across the 
hole, so that none may fall on the body. A rough shelter is constructed, and those 
women who have touched the corpse strike their hands and body with nettles to 
purify themselves after contact. They then prepare soup and exchange it at the 
graveside. 

During the following nights, close relatives sleep nearby and are said to watch 
over the dead. Native ideas about the fate of the spirit are apt to be vague, but it is 
supposed to hover near the body for about five days. The appearance of insects 
near the grave is regarded as a signal that the spirit is about to leave, and a sapling 
is cut by the mother’s brother’s son and erected close by. On this the women hang 
the shell necklaces and their rings, and again bowls of soup are exchanged. The 
dead is supposed to take the essence of the rings and the food, and the feast is thus 
in the nature of a communion. Providing all the rites have been carried out, the 
spirit returns in about a year and looks after the gardens of his or her descendants. 
In the case of a man, the skull, humerus and phalanges are exhumed by the women. 
The skull is painted with red ochre, and placed in the yam house of a son or brother. 


46 If it is decided to bury the body at dawn, the rings are displayed at midday after the first 
night of chanting. 
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The humerus is used for divining theft, and the phalanges are mixed with herbs for 
yam magic. A few months after the burial (much depends on the season of the year): 
a frame is erected near the grave, and on this are lashed yams, taros, bananas and a 
coconut. On the one hand, it is an offering of food to the dead; on the other a 
proof that the relatives are looking after his or her gardens. 


It is obviously impossible to discuss the whole mourning ritual and its full 
implications here, but briefly it not only betokens the grief felt by relatives and friends, 
but it also bears witness to a loss suffered by the whole community. Whether the 
deceased be man, woman or child, the ritual performed is the same. The display of 
rings and other valuables, the feast by the grave, the erection of a frame’ for food, 
all these are symbolic of the importance of the individual and the strength of the 
sentiments of the survivors. 


All relatives are under an obligation to mourn, but it is on the near relatives 
that the heaviest duties fall. The mother, the mother’s sisters and the mother-in-law 
lay out the corpse, watch over it and finally bury it. It is to the mother’s brother 
and his children that the rings are given. Thus in a society which is markedly 
patrilineal in many respects, the importance of the women, and the ties with the 
mother’s relatives are not only stressed in sentiment, but in many activities, and in 
the mourning ritual in particular. The position of the mother is ritualized. She 
has fed the child and cared for it ; now she and her sisters perform the last rites for 
the body, and for the spirit while it remains in the village. Her female ancestors 
look after the spirit when it finally leaves the body, and it is only later that it joins 
the paternal ancestors and watches over the gardens of its descendants. 


The patrilineal clan also has its functions ; all its members assemble for the 
mourning and sing the clan songs. Finally in the gathering together of all relatives, 
in the ceremonial exchange of food at the graveside, there is a reintegration, a 
reaffirmation of kinship ties. As the natives express it, “‘ The women assemble ; 
they exchange soup ; they eat together ; they are sorry for the dead, who eats some 
of the food.” 


The attitude towards the dead is ambivalent. While the corpse was displayed, 
I could detect no horror of it, and in fact the women constantly stroked and embraced 
it. At the same time, contact has its dangers, and before the women resume their 
normal tasks they must purify themselves with nettles and partake of soup infused 
with magical herbs. Close relatives also observe food and sex taboos until the final 
mourning ceremony is completed. Relatives desire to keep the spirit with them, 
to reassure it of their affection and grief, and much of the ritual has the purpose of 
insuring that it will not wander away to be seized by the wala and lost to the living 
for ever. Female spirits are not so important afterwards since they only look after 
the taro gardens, whilst the male spirits tend the yams of their descendants. Thus 
the dead are drawn once more into the circuit of the living, and for a man his associa- 
tion with his yams, his ygwalndu and the spirits of his ancestors is an important one. 
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Black Magic and Sorcery. 

As in many other communities, the causes of death are believed to be mainly 
supernatural ; death by warfare is not attributed to sorcery, and it is generally 
recognized that the old must die. Natives discussed their own death or that of their 
relatives quite calmly, and one frequently heard such phrases as: “ He is an old man, 
soon he will die”; or “ when my father dies I shall go and live with my elder 
brother.” Sores, swellings, fever and general malaise are often believed to be due 
to the breaking of taboos. This subject is a large one, and to some extent has been 
treated under birth, the yam cult and crises in the life of the individual. The 
term for taboo is yakat ndio, and I shall list the different types here, since an infringe- 
ment either brings sickness or injures the yam crops. 

Places. When the planting of the yams begins, the headman of the hamlet 
encloses the major part of the piazza in front of the house-tamberan with poles laid 
on the ground. Men who have recently had sexual intercourse, and all women are 
forbidden to enter, on pain of sickness and of affecting the yam crops. 

Bamboos are erected cross-wise over small private paths, the porch of a yam 
house, or land cleared for a house, when these places are in danger of being used too 
frequently by other members in the village. An infringement causes sores or boils. 

Trees. A taboo may be imposed on coconut and areca palms, fruit trees (wa-), 
breadfruit palms (wa:] and ka:m) and clumps of bamboo, as a precaution against 
theft. 

The Yam Cult. Pig and cassowary are taboo to men after puberty until old age. 
If they fail to observe this taboo, they not only feel sick, but the yam crops will suffer. 
The older men who perform all the magic for the yams observe food and sex taboos 
until the harvest, and they may only accept food from their wives and those female 
relatives who have young children, and are therefore observing similar taboos. 
When the vines begin to grow up the poles, palm leaves are lashed to the fence, as a 
sign that the garden is taboo to the women. 

First Fruits. Adults may not eat the first taros that have been harvested, or 
they will have sores on their arms and legs. They wait a month, and then they eat 
them, but the previous year’s crops become taboo. At feasts, guests are always 
asked if they can eat the last year’s small yams. 

Transition Rites. After childbirth the mother and child do not eat meat and 
large kinds of food. When the child is able to walk, the taboos are relaxed. 

For the following rites a taboo on meat (kwa:mi), greens (kidandjo) and coconuts 
(tabma) is observed, though the length of time varies. 

Initiation. Men and boys who are to be initiated into the tamberan cult, only 
eat white soup and roasted yams, taros and bananas during their period of seclusion. 
When they see the puti:, the taboos are observed for a year. The artists who paint 
the facade of a new house-tamberan and the newly carved ritual objects also observe 
food and sex taboos temporarily. 

Girl’s Puberty. A girl at puberty observes these taboos for a month. During 
her periods, she only eats food roasted on the fire. 
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Marriage. For a year after marriage greens, meat and coconuts are forbidden 
to husband and wife. 

Death. For five or six days the parents, the widow or widower observe taboos 
on food and sexual intercourse. 

Sorcery. The sorcerer is believed to observe taboos, and a man who has killed 
another must also do this for two days. White soup and roasted yams are given 
to the sick. 

Age-grades. Those of different age grades may not eat soup from the one 
bowl. The young may not take food from the very old, namely those who sit by the 
ashes: mbauban and mbau-tagwa. 

Totems. The mother’s father’s totem is taboo as food to both men and women. 

Nowadays natives apply to Europeans in the vicinity for sticking plaster, 
bandages and iodine for their sores, and for quinine for fever. Those who have not 
that opportunity seek the aid of an old man or an old woman, who rubs magical 
herbs on the affected part and utters a spell. Different types of roots, bark and 
leaves are used for curing fever, diarrhoea, constipation, fever and headaches, and 
very often the patient is struck on the legs, arms and body with nettles, so that the 
bad blood may flow out of the body. When a newly born child becomes sick, it is 
thought that the parents have not observed the taboos strictly or that the mother 
has passed close to a marsalai stone. Either action leaves the child vulnerable to the 
attacks of the wala, who inserts a stone in the body. An old man or woman is 
called in to remove it, and in the case I witnessed, sleight of hand was obviously 
practised. A man who has a grudge against the parents may perform black magic, 
by bespelling food, leaves or a vine, and leaving it where the victim is likely to tread 
upon it. The child may then sicken and even die. 

Infancy is the most vulnerable age of all, and, during this period, the parents 
of the child are careful to remove and burn pieces of food left by the child. If it 
urinates upon the ground water is poured over the spot, and feces are gathered up 
with leaves and buried in the bush. Natives take a pride in keeping their piazzas 
free from rubbish, but in the case of a child still feeding at the breast, there is always 
the fear that a person evilly disposed towards the parents may take scraps of food, 
or earth where urine and feces have fallen, and send it to a sorcerer in Waigagum 
village. If such a person wishes action to be taken immediately, he also sends a 
ring; otherwise the sorcerer keeps the “ dirt ”’ as it is called in pidgin-English, 
until he receives further instructions. This delayed action not only accounts for 
the death of children, but also for that of all adults. As it is done secretly, relatives 
of the sick person can only exhort the village in general to send another ring to 
retrieve the “dirt.” A difficulty arises if the person originally responsible for the 
injury has died; but in any case the chances of discovering the culprit are remote. 
Relatives place a long yellow leaf (yauwa:l) either on the house-tamberan or alongside 
the stone in the piazza as a taboo on evil intentions, and as a means of drawing the 
attention of the ancestors and securing their assistance. As the patient grows 
worse, relatives become fatalistic about the hopes of recovery. They are prepared 
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to grant the efficacy of European medicines for sores, swellings, fever and headaches. 
But if the illness is serious, it is due to sorcery, and can only be averted by retrieving 
the “ dirt.” Therefore European assistance is thought to be valueless. 


I think it is possible that disgruntled individuals do send “ dirt ” to Waigagum, 
but it probably occurs more rarely than is thought. When I visited Waigagum, 
they admitted that perhaps there were sorcerers in the village, but they also claimed 
that they sent their “dirt” (kwit/), to sorcerers in Kalabu. Similarly Djame 
accused both Kumbangwa and Malnba of sorcery, and the Plains villages made 
similar charges against their neighbours. This custom of locating the sorcerer 
outside the village group also obtains among the Arapesh.*? 


CONCLUSION 


I have not dealt directly with the political organization, morality and law in 
this article, though it will be obvious from the discussion of beliefs and activities 
that there are definite norms of behaviour and that there are sanctions of an ethical, 
ritual and legal nature. To these aspects of Kalabu culture I intend to devote my 
next article. 


Kalabu culture as compared with that of the mountain Arapesh is a highly 
integrated one, and as yet there has been little contact with Europeans. European 
artefacts have been introduced ; some of the men have been indentured, and fighting 
and headhunting have of course been suppressed. As far as could be judged, none 
of these facts has set up a serious disequilibrium. Fighting in the past was mainly 
due to trespass, revenge for murder and disputes over yam exchanges. In the last 
case, the natives now realize that arguments must nct lead to bloodshed ; but apart 
from this my own observations on such occasions indicated that the old men made 
peace not only out of fear of the administration, but because quarrels lead to fissions 
within the clans and even within wider groups. Besides their authority, there are 
also important economic and social sanctions to insure a more peaceful solution of 
such matters. Headhunting according to informants had never the major importance 
that it possessed in other parts of New Guinea, and among the Mamu it was a sub- 
sidiary function of the yam cult and was carried out on a small scale. The men did 
not seem to regret its absence, and it constituted only one element in a large system 
of magic devoted to the yam and tamberan cults. In its attitude to other native 
customs the administration has in many respects shown wisdom and tolerance. 
But the men complained to me that some years previously missionaries had passed 
through the village and ordered them to burn the ritual carvings in Kwala Kalabu. 
Other men from the Plains Arapesh bitterly resented an even greater degree of 
interference with their ritual. Unfortunately it would seem that the missionaries 


47 Vide M. Mead, Sex and Temperament, pp. 12-13. I could find no trace of a belief in vada, 
but, as I mentioned previously, evil women from the Plains are believed to assume an invisible 
form as spirits (kutagwa) and live in trees. They attack people on the road and make them 
temporarily crazed. Sometimes the victim may sicken and waste away, until he or she is “‘ bone- 
nothing.” 
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E. Yam planting. F. Display of large yams, wa:bi, at harvest. G. Girl decorated for her puberty ceremony. 
H. Rings and valuables displayed around the corpse of an important man. 
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took action in ignorance of the importance of the yam and tamberan cults, but as 
must be apparent from the preceding account, these features of the culture are bound 
up with kinship obligations and co-operation, with political authority, with the 
economic system, and a set of values and a whole body of moral and ritual sanctions 
operating in widely different departments of social life. To attempt to destroy 
these cults then is to undermine sanctions and to create a state of disequilibrium, 
which in other parts of Papua, New Guinea and Oceania has too frequently been 
the prelude to discontent, despair and a decline in the population. As the position 
stands now, natives in this northern and western section of the Abelam are not 
decreasing. Men and women desire children, and one of the most important sanctions 
behind this is the prestige associated with a large family, with a man who has children 
to inherit the land and to play their part in the yam and tamberan cults in his old age 
and after his death. The missionary who hopes to destroy merely a superstition 
by excising from the culture the tamberan cult and the ritual associated with the 
yams is in much the same position as a Shylock called upon to cut off a pound of 
flesh, neither more nor less. Unless the missionary is prepared to accept the respons- 
ibility of substituting, and substituting successfully, not only a new religion, but 
also a new social, economic and political organization, in short a new society and a 
new culture, then any interference with the tamberan and yam cults may bring in its 
train problems that have long proved almost insoluble among other indigenous 
populations in Oceania, Africa and America. 


PHYLLIS M. KABERRY. 





ABORIGINAL ROCK SCULPTURE AND STENCILLING IN THE 
CARNARVON RANGES 


By R. H. Gopparp 


N September, 1940, the author accompanied an expedition to the Carnarvon 
Ranges in central Western Queensland under the auspices of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society (Queensland Branch). After a journey of 520 miles from Brisbane 
via Roma and Injune we established our base camp on a portion of Early Storms 
Station, Parish of Aubrey, County of Consuelo, Land District of Springsure, from 
whence trips were made on horseback into the 65,o00-acre Carnarvon National 
Park. The area visited is in a 250-mile triangle of gorges and canyons, basaltic 
capped mesas rising to 3000 feet above sea level with gorges sometimes 1000 feet 
deep where a 20 to 26-inch rainfall forms the great river systems of Queensland. 
The tribes known to have inhabited the Carnarvon and surrounding district were : 
Upper reaches of the Dawson River, Waga (Howitt)!; western tributaries of 
the Dawson River, Yakanburra (Howitt); Lake Noga, Bemburraburra (Curr) ; 
upper reaches of Belyando River, Owanburra and Koganburra (Curr); east of 
Belyando River, Dorabura (Howitt) ; Mungallella Creek and upper tributaries of 
the Warrego River, Peechera (Curr); upper Maranoa River, Ungorri (Howitt) ; 
upper reaches of the Condamine River, Murrumningama (Curr). 

The Carnarvon Creek rises at Mount Percy, which appears from the bearings 
to be either Mount Owen or Mount P. P. King as mentioned in ‘“‘ Mitchell’s Despatches 
of Exploration to the North in 1846.”? The entrance to the Carnarvon Creek gorge 
is a narrow defile a chain wide between two towering Triassic sandstone cliffs dipping 
away to the south-east. 

On the right bank under an overhanging shelf of rock are several aboriginal 
drawings. The method of treatment appears to have been as follows: A back- 
ground of black was prepared by rubbing charcoal over the surface. Eleven regular 
two-inch white strokes were then painted on this base. A rectangular pattern 
9g inches by 18 inches has been painted in red on a white background, possibly repre- 
senting the scales of the fruit core of the giant Zamia palm (Macrozamia hopei). 
To the right of this painting nine strokes 6 inches to g inches long have been executed 
in white on a prepared red background, whilst further to the right are two hands. 
The background having been first prepared in white, the hands were then imprinted 


1 The names in brackets refer to A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, and 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race. 


? This was Sir Thos. Mitchell’s report of his expedition in exploring the overland route 


to Port Essington, New South Wales Despatches ; published by authority of E. Deas Thompson, 
Colonial Secretary, 1846. 
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in red. Several other figures have been done by this method and are described 
in this paper. 

On the left bank on a ledge about 60 feet above the entrance into the gorge are 
several groups of hands, stencilled in red on the rock face. As the gorge narrows 
down between the high pinkish-white sandstone cliffs at approximately 9 miles 
from the entrance to the Carnarvon Gorge, an enormous rock shelter breaks into the 
cliff face on the southern side of the canyon, 270 feet long by 69 feet deep and approxi- 
mately 100 feet high. Abundant evidence was found of aboriginal occupation for 
ceremonial use, but the floor showed no sign of residence. On the left of the centre 
of this shelter is a large boulder with four prominent red stencilled figures on its face, 
whilst immediately behind on the face of the rock shelter about 5 feet above floor 
level, 11 more of these red stencilled figures catch the eye. These figures seem to 
represent bullroarers with string attached. 


Carvings as well as stencils, both evidently of great age, were observed on this 
central boulder. From left to right at the top is the shape of a foot carved out of 
the rock half an inch deep, two grooves 6 inches long and 1 inch deep, six hammer- 
dressed rings, a carved emu foot-mark, an “ ancestral’ animal pad with five toes, 
an outlined circle probably representing a “‘ dream-time ’’ water-hole 6 inches in 
diameter, an “ ancestral”’ animal pad with four toes, a groove 6 inches long and 
I inch deep, two ovals outlined with two and three grooves respectively across them. 
A grooved carving 6 inches and 2} inches diameter with a cross in the centre, possibly 
representing a totemic site. Two grooved oval carvings 9 inches and 6 inches long 
respectively with lines reaching into the smaller (possibly representing direction 
marks to a sacred place). Carved emu and euro signs, carved feet marks of “‘ dream- 
time ’’ marsupials. A sun with rays and carvings shaped like anchors and picks. 
Similar carvings to the lastmentioned have been located at Burragurra, N.S.W.5 
(Copies were made, some of which are reproduced in Plate 2a). There are numerous 
other carvings which are not so clearly defined owing to the weathering of the rock 
face (vide Plate I). 


On examination, the whole of the surface of the rock shelter within reach appears 
to have been carved, stencilled or painted by the many aborigines visiting the place. 
At the extreme left, 7 right hands and 3 left hands have been stencilled in red, grouped 
around 3 red stencilled boomerangs, 2 turning one way, whilst the third appears to 
be flying towards them. There is also a criss-cross pattern painted in red, and 


* Compare T. Worsnop, Prehistoric Arts, Manufactures, Works, Weapons, etc., of the Aborigines 
of Australia, 1897, p. 29, plate 12 (1 and 2). 

*T. Worsnop, op. cit., plate 12 (1 and 2). C. P. Mountford, ‘‘ Drawings of the Australian 
Aborigine,’ Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, 1938, p. 113. C. P. Mountford, 
“‘ Aboriginal Crayon Drawings,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXI, 
1937, P- 231. 

5 Described by me in a paper on ‘‘ Certain Observations of Aboriginal Rock Carvings,” read 
before the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 1937. 

* Plates Ia, Ip and Ic are direct photographs of the paintings and petroglyphs. Plate Ip 
and all Plate II are photographs of drawings of the subjects, executed by the author. 
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possibly representing the Zamia fruit, perhaps of totemic significance (Plate Ic). The 
next group of stencils observed were 24 red (right) hands, 1 left hand, a right hand 
and a left foot, 2 axes, a lil-lil, 21 boomerangs stencilled in one direction, 4 of which 
appear to be guarding several Zamia fruit patterns. 

The next stencilled group surrounds a small cavity which has been used as a 
burial niche. A fairly well preserved human skeleton wrapped up in bark and tied 
with human hair string was previously discovered in this cavity by a member of the 
expedition. This group of stencils directly surrounds the burial niche, as though 
providing protection or giving warning. There are 2 lil-lils in red and 2 rows of 
stencilled hands (3 left and 3 right), whilst directly above the niche are 3 right hands. 
This burial niche is 12 feet above the floor level and could only be reached with the 
help of a couple of saplings as an improvised ladder. To the left and below further 
hands have been stencilled in red, a pointed club, 2 series of boomerangs in line, 
8 and 7 respectively, whilst nearer to the floor level are 3 clearly defined figures in 
red, which appear from the length of the outlines to have been made by soaking the 
tails of a kangaroo, a wallaby and an opossum, respectively, in red raddle and then 
imprinting them on the rock face. Numerous stencilled figures and symmetrical 
patterns in red, black and yellow cover practically the whole length of this enormous 
rock shelter. Groups of boomerangs, imprinted hands and many symbols, although 
executed many years ago, are so clear in outline as to give the impression of having 
been done recently (Plate Ip). 

An even more remarkable rock shelter is located at the entrance to a canyon 
branching to the south-west approximately 5 miles from the entrance to the Carnarvon 
Gorge. On the rock face is a fresco for approximately 230 feet. Red, yellow, black 
and white stencilled and “‘ carved”’ signs cover the face to an average height of 
6 ieet. 

The suggested totemic sign of the Zamia fruit is also prominently displayed 
in this rock shelter. The floors of each rock shelter examined were covered with 
empty husks of the kernels of the nut-like fruit of this species of Cycadacee. It 
forms an important article of native food after being pounded, macerated and baked. 
Another article of diet depicted here is the Cuppa, a fruit representing somewhat the 
shape of a gherkin which grows on a vine somewhat like wild ivy. This was eaten 
either raw or cooked. When dried the fruit splits open and a mass of silk-like down 
carries the seed in the wind. Except in 2 cases, most of the signs portraying the 
Zamia as an article of diet have been painted in red and yellow, the natural colours 
of the fruit when ripening. These 2 are stencilled; one appears to have been 
executed by rolling a fruit stem (which had first been dipped in liquid) over the 
surface of the rock, leaving the pattern, whilst the other method appears to have 
been executed by placing 2 of the fern fronds of the Zamia across each other on the 
surface of the rock and then applying the stencilling liquid, the result being a very 
effective crossed pattern. 

Several neat patterns of fleur-de-lys have been stencilled and appear to have 
been done by using the Myrtacee callestemon (brush box) leaf which grows in the 
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vicinity, as a pattern. Paintings of seed pods as well as the seeds of the bottle tree 
(Sterculta rupestris) or black kurrajong (Sterculia diversifolia) are seen in this rock 
shelter ; the seed pods are in bunches and are possibly depicted to represent the 
fertility of this remarkable tree, which grows to great height in the surrounding 
districts. The aborigine found the stem of the bottle tree abounding in a nutritious 
mucilageinous substance. The young roots of the black kurrajong were also sought 
after by the women and used as food ; they have a flavour somewhat resembling a 
sweet parsnip. On the Bogan the beans were collected while green and the seed in 
the milk stage, and roasted in the ashes. 

Below the paintings and stencils every available face of the rock shelter has 
been carved where a suitable surface has been found. Some of these carvings have 
been cut very deeply into the rock (Plate IA), the predominating designs being 
ovals: (a) ovals with an outline cut to varying depths up to 2 inches with a per- 
pendicular cut in the centre (Plate Ia) and (b) symmetrical groups of concave ovals 
the size of emu eggs, which have been carefully “carved” (Plate IIB). These 
designs may represent fertility in this area. Similar designs to (a) are also found 
on the Diamantina, Queensland, Mootwingee and Yango, N.S.W., and Buangor, 
Victoria. With regard to (6), emus are still found in great numbers on the surrounding 
plains. 

Other engravings in this rock shelter are : The head and shoulders of a “ deity ” 
or culture hero with a head band; a carved design of a “ deity’s”’ head with six 
rays and two ovals (a) representing ears, but with no eyes, nose, or mouth ; a carved 
circle design with five concave ovals and a centre oval as described in (a) with two 
perpendicular cuts within ; a carved head with a nose and two eyes and a peculiar 
head-dress adorning it (Plate IIc) and designs of snakes or eels. 

Passing along further to the west on the same rock surface are 9 perpendicular 
grooves and g horizontal grooves in 2 groups of 3 and 6 respectively ; the latter has 
perpendicular lines painted in red over them, further mythological animal footmarks, 
as well as kangaroo and emu tracks, also a “‘ carving ” that might represent a skeleton 
of some animal or fish (Plate IID). Nearby are 3 hammer-dressed figures repre- 
senting a human foot with 4 toes, a bird or animal foot with 3 toes, and a circle with 
an emu’s track leading into it. Similar figures are carved on rocks at Torrens Creek, 
north Queensland and Diamantina River, western Queensland. 

In another rock shelter on the western side of the Carnarvon Gorge approxi- 
mately 4 miles from the entrance there are stencils on the rock face of hands, 
boomerangs and of what appear to be 8 stone knives. Vandals have already 
destroyed one of the stencilled hands in an endeavour to cut out and remove portion 
of stone showing it. The stone has flaked and destroyed the stencil for all time. 

At Moolyamber Junction several large rock shelters were observed. Stencilled 
hands, kangaroo and emu tracks, criss-cross paintings of the Zamia fruit and 
boomerangs appear to be prominent. There is also a stencil of a figure representing 
a platypus. This has been very cleverly done by stencilling a womerah over two 
boomerangs and a bullroarer for a tail. 

F 
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It is of interest to record that in addition to the Zamia and Cuppa, other articles 
of diet obtained in the Carnarvon area were : munyaroo, a species of yam found in 
the western districts of Queensland somewhat resembling a radish, an edible water- 
lily and seed of the coolabah (Eucalyptus hemephioia), emu-apple (Owenia acidula) 
besides several kinds of vine, numerous berries, peas, nardoo and grass seeds for 
grinding into meal. In the numerous streams the freshwater mussel (Unio), crayfish 
and fish are plentiful and would provide a change of diet. The following native 
foods were also observed in this and surrounding districts: bustard (Eupoditis 
australis), emu (Dromaius nove-hollandia), plain kangaroo (Macropus rufus), grey 
kangaroo (Macropus giganteus), euro (Macropus robustus), wombat (Phascolomyo 
gillespiet), echidna (Tachyglossus aculcatus), koala (Phascolarchis cinercus), grey 
opossum (Trichosurus vulpecula), ring-tailed opossum (Pseudocherus laneginosus), 
brush turkey (Alectura lathamt), djella (Ceratodus), goose (Lhenonetta jubata), white- 
fronted heron (Notophoyx nove-hollandia), black swan (Chenopsis strata), pelican 
(Pelecanus conspicillatus), brolga (Antigone australiasiana), black duck (Anas super- 
citiosa), straw-necked ibis (Carphibis spinicullis), platypus (Orinthorhynchus anatinus), 
catfish (Tandanus tandanus), rock pigeon (Petrophassa), crested bronzewing (Ocyphaps 
lophotes), top-knot pigeon (Hopholaimus antarcticus), black snake (Pseudechis 
porphyriacus), carpet snake (Python spilotes), tiger snake (Notichis scutatus), Gould’s 
monitor (Uranus gouldi), bearded dragon (Amphibolurus barbatus), water dragon 
(Physignattus leisuert), and the blue-tongued lizard (Tiligua scicotdes). 


Unfortunately time did not permit of a full ethnological survey of this area 
owing to the approaching wet season. There are months of solid work ahead to record 
systematically the “ carvings,’ paintings and drawings not yet described. This 
work will be resumed next winter. 


R. H. GoppDArD. 


A NOTE ON ARTEFACTS IN THE CARNARVON RANGES 


On the route from Brisbane to the Carnarvon Reserve, search was made, with 
a fair measure of success, for localities where stone relics of the aboriginals were 
likely to be found. On the banks of the Condamine River at Condamine numerous 
chips, sharp flakes and cores of quartzite, jasper and petrified wood were collected. 
Twenty miles east of Roma on the banks of a dry watercourse chipped stones were 
fairly plentiful. Several large choppers, including one excellent example made from 
a yellow quartzite, were found; but none of the smaller conventionalized types. 


At Injune, in the vicinity of a dry swamp, many crude scrapers and fragments 
of quartzite were picked up. A gilgai’ in the Brigalow scrub 70 miles north of Injune 
yielded some quite interesting flaked choppers made from a reddish quartzite. 


About one mile from the base camp in the more open country close to the 
Carnarvon River, numbers of flakes and chips are exposed on the surface of the low 
rises particularly on the bare patches and surrounding the ant beds. The first 
conventionalized types were found here, including several crescents of quartzite and 


7 Gilgai, a depression or basin which holds water for a short time after thunderstorms. 
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one fine example of petrified wood measuring 4 cms. by 1-7 cms. Another example 
found, made from quartzite, could be classed as an “ elouera.” 


Several ground-edged axes from this part of Queensland were shown the party, 
two of which were made from river pebbles of metamorphic fine-grained sandstone. 
The cutting edge had been formed by reducing the thickness of the pebble by hammer 
dressing and finishing by grinding on a sharpening stone. Comparatively few stone 
relics, however, were found in the gorge and those only on the floors of the rock 
shelters. The 9-mile shelter yielded one flat stone used for grinding pigment and on 
which some pigment state adhered and a number of stones which were probably used 
for husking the nuts of the Macrozamia palm. It was reported that other material 
including stone axes had been collected in the past, but unfortunately no record has 
been made. 

No doubt further search in this area will reveal more permanent camp sites and 
further stone material. The gorges of the Carnarvon would obviously be only visited 
periodically for the collection of Zamia nuts and for ceremonial purposes ; and much 
stone material is not likely to be found. 

Little is known of the distribution of the stone culture of the aborigines in 
Queensland, particularly the smaller conventionalized types, ‘‘ crescents,” “ points,” 
“‘ pirries,” ‘‘ elouera”’ and “ tuhla,” especially on the coastal and central areas, 
and a large field is available for systematic collecting and study. 


S. R. MITCHELL. 





NATIVES OF LAKE KUTUBU, PAPUA 


By F. E. WILLiAMs 
(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 2 and No. 3) 


MaGIc 
Magic and Common Sense. 


This chapter will deal with those occult practices, designed to bring about 
wished-for results, which we would speak of as magical. It is quite obvious that the 
native makes a general distinction between such occult methods and the practical 
works of common sense, though we may find it hard to decide where, in his judgment, 
the one ends and the other begins. But I have very often detected, here at Kutubu 
as well as elsewhere, a certain tell-tale change of attitude, or of emotional tone, 
when informants come to speak of magic. In the case of harmless or “‘ white ”’ 
magic, what I fancy I have noticed is a hint of humour in the informant’s manner, 
as if he were sharing a subtle joke with you, one that just verged on forbidden ground. 
Such an attitude would be more pronounced if the European party to the conversation 
showed any tendency to ridicule, or even to disbelieve, in magic. But one may take 
it that most ethnographers try to avoid giving any such impression, and I trust that 
I never did anything to disabuse the Kutubuans of their faith. The humorous 
touch was, I fancy, their own. It was as if white magic had a suggestion of playful- 
ness in it. It would interest the writer to learn whether any other ethnographers 
have recorded a similar impression in other quarters. 

In the case of black magic, the humorous side, if it possess one at all, is over- 
shadowed by some feeling of fear, present, prospective, or retrospective. It is almost 
always somebody else’s black magic that a man talks about ; and when he does so 
he is liable to bate his breath a little and open his eyes a shade wider. One might 
say that his manner contained a suggestion of awe. 

These are impressions, set down for what they may be worth. But it does 
seem to the writer that the presence in references to magic, white or black, of some 
characteristic emotional colouring would be enough in itself to indicate that the 
native sets them aside in a class of their own. 


Symbol and “ Specific.” 


The occult practices which we class as magical (and I exclude dealings with 
spirits or other personal powers) seem to be analysable into two groups according to 
the theory of their effectiveness. On the one hand are the practices which may be 
lumped together as imitative magic; on the other, those which depend for their 
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efficacy on the use of some potent substance, a ‘‘ medicine,” or, as I have called it 
elsewhere, a “‘ specific.’"* Very often these two methods may be used to supplement 
each other: a rite or spell of imitative magic may be rendered effective, or more 
effective, by the use of a specific! ; vice versa a specific, which might be expected 
to work of itself, may be given a little extra ‘‘ kick ’’ by an imitative rite or spell ; 
so that it is by no means always possible to say that any particular act is wholly of 
one sort or of the other. 

But it so happens that at Kutubu, in so far as I have been able to understand 
them, white magic appears to fall mainly into the first class and black magic into the 
second. It is true that in pronouncing one of his harmless imitative spells, for 
gardening or what not, the magician chews ginger or some other strong herb (takasivi, 
patamu, etc.) to infuse some extra pep into the spell, and spits it over the object he is 
addressing as if to rouse it to action. This is in the nature of a medicine. But 
there is, in Kutubu white magic, no such reliance on medicines or specifics as in that 
of the Orokaiva. The imitative magic is here expected to work mainly by itself. 
By the same token, in black magic, while there is some employment of symbols, i.e. 
of the imitative principle, the typical method seems to depend almost directly on a 
magical substance or specific, something which possesses an intrinsic power, something 
for which the logic of imitative magic affords no apparent explanation. 

I shall first deal briefly with this imitative principle as exemplified mainly in 
the white magic of Kutubu, and in the next chapter pass on to a longer discussion 
of black magic. It is hardly necessary to draw a distinction between magic white 
and black. It is only by what might be called cultural chance their their respective 
methods happen to be largely distinguishable at Kutubu. The permanent distinction 
between them rests on motive. White magic is harmless, neutral, or well-intentioned ; 
black magic is anti-social—it aims at injury. In pursuance of my practice elsewhere 
I shall make the latter synonymous with sorcery and deal with it under that head. 


Imitative Magic. 


In white magic at Kutubu the emphasis rests largely on spells ; manual rites, 
which are so much in evidence among the Orokaiva, seem here to play a relatively 
small part. I cannot profess to have made anything like a complete study of the 
subject in the present setting, and the manual aspect of the magic may be really 
better developed than it appeared to be ; but it can at least be said that informants 
left it almost entirely out of account; so that this general antithesis between 
Orokaiva and Kutubu magic probably holds good. But despite the absence of 
imitative actions or the use of what are clearly resemblance-symbols, the magic still 
retains its imitative character. The essence of the spell is to state a resemblance 
which somehow represents the wished-for result. 


14 Ovokaiva Magic, Oxford, 1938, pp. 173 sqq.- 

15 It is argued in the writer’s Orokaiva Magic (pp. 203-5) that in some cases the specific itself 
may have been originally a symbol used in imitative magic, the point of it, i.e. its suggestion- 
value, having vanished from memory. 
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In a more elementary form the wish may be stated in direct, or almost direct, 
language. For example, my young informant-interpreter Hameno ran through a 
spell, learnt from his maternal uncle, to be uttered when pulling down a length of 
rattan cane to be used in setting a spring-trap. His spell (and I am quite confident 
that he gave it in full, concealing nothing) consisted of a catalogue of the animals 
and birds which he might catch. He reeled them off as if he had learnt the sequence 
by heart, as no doubt he had. There were no substitute names and no extra words. 
He was merely expressing in a general, inclusive manner his hopes for the success of 
his spring-trap: one at least among such a number would fall victim. 


Girigi gave me another spell for the same purpose. He nailed his faith more 
particularly on the cassowary, and his spell began with a list of the places—hills, 
valleys, etc.—from which the cassowary were expected to come; and it went on 
with a list of the various fruits, etc., which they are accustomed to feed on (the 
trap is set in the neighbourhood of such fruits) ; and concluded with the curious 
formula, “‘ March flies and blowflies, I put them here.” I thought that the march 
flies and blowflies would turn out somehow to be substitute-words and symbols for 
the cassowaries themselves, but Girigi provided a more direct explanation. He 
had seen how the march flies settled on a cassowary caught in a trap to torment it 
while it was still alive, and how the blowflies (of which there are many in the uncon- 
trolled area) swarmed about it when it was dead ; and this was just what he wanted 
to find when he came on his round of inspection (the fact that the cassowary might 
be dead would be of no consequence unless too long dead). Girigi, in pronouncing 
this spell is for the most part merely saying what he wants to happen. 


Such more or less straightforward statements of the hoped-for results commonly 
form part of the spell, though most of it may be couched in the figurative, indirect 
language which is typical. A fighting spell which employs the language of the 
garden, comparing the enemy to so many bunches of ripe bananas waiting to be cut, 
finishes with the words “‘ we shoot and shoot ; they fly ’’—the garden simile is dropped 
and the last words deal directly with the matter in hand—arrows and men. Similarly 
in a hunting spell: after what might almost be called a rigmarole wherein the bow is 
referred to as a special kind of palm, the spear as a bamboo shoot, the hunting-bag 
as a garden-bag, and the quarry as lengths of sugar-cane which will be cut up and 
stuffed into it, the hunter still fills out his formula with much that is only a direct 
expression of what he hopes will happen. “ To-morrow,” he says, ‘‘ I and my wife 
and child will go to our bush house ; I will thrust and the quarry will fall; I will 
cut it up with a bamboo knife ; to-morrow I go to my hunting-place, and I kill.” 


It is plain, then, that the spell in essence consists in a statement, a setting forth, 
of the hoped-for result as if it were sure to happen ; but in so far as this is a plain 
statement it seems very doubtful if anyone would be prepared to call it magic. It 
is in a certain round-aboutness that the spell finds its characteristic magical value. 
The component factors in the situation are represented by symbols—in the manual 
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rite by natural symbols or symbolic actions ; in the spell by verbal symbols, sub- 
stitutive words. It would be a thesis worth propounding that magic in this verbal 
guise was simply metaphor with a purpose. The symbol used is something which 
the magic-maker desires to emulate, to copy, to reproduce in action or being ; it is 
a substitute on a larger scale, or in some more potent sense, for the actuality of the 
moment. He wishes things to turn out that way, so he imagines, makes believe 
that they do. 


Illustration is afforded by some simple examples from Kutubu horticulture. 
Planting his cuttings the gardener mutters, “‘ This is not sugar-cane ; it is kaveraro.” 
Kaveraro is a useless kind of cane, very similar to sugar-cane, which in many places 
lines the shores of the lake. What the gardener hopes when he compares his garden 
plant to this wild useless stuff is simply that it may thrive as abundantly. When he 
plants his sweet-potato he calls it mekori tameka, a species of wild vine. He wishes 
his potato vine to grow as strongly. When he plants a banana he says, “ This is 
not a banana, it is hamaro’’—nothing more than a wild plant with great broad 
leaves which is rather a pest than a thing of value but yet provides a model of 
luxuriance.!® 


So setting a buguni or miniature animal-trap and putting in the bait, a pango- 
fruit, a man will say, “ This is not a pango; it is the head of a bandicoot.’’ Or, 
sharpening the prongs of his fish-spear (sagari), he will say, “‘ This is not a fish-spear, 
it is a ya-huaribu saboko ’’—a shag’s bill (to the inveterate, but not very successful, 
fishermen of Kutubu the shag must seem to possess a most enviable skill). Or again, 
fitting the points to his bird-bolt, he may say, “ I am binding on the talons of aiyabo, 
the hawk.” 


A few examples of food avoidance will illustrate the fact that tabu, as “ negative 
magic,” employs the same principle, only inverted. Symbols of what you want 
to happen, you use, whether in a material sense or by merely naming them ; symbols 
of what you do not want to happen, you put away from you. If any kind of food, 
by virtue of some point of similarity, brings to the mind an unwelcome association, 
then the thing to do is to put it away from you in the sense that you do not eat it. 
Young unmarried men feel the usual concern for their figures, and take great pride 
in their appearance. They are therefore ready to deny themselves some kinds 
of good food merely because they convey a suggestion of falling-off in respect of 
manly strength and beauty. Kwi-huka (sago-grubs) and irva-huka (tree grubs) are 
avoided by such, because of their wrinkled bodies ; also kumaka (a rock-dwelling 
marsupial) and buhabo (a kind of cuscus) because of their white fur which makes one 
think of premature greyness. Prawns (gari) are dangerous to young men interested 
in the growth of their hair, because they seize things and pull them with their claws ; 


16 Tt is also a common trick in planting a banana sucker to count sotto voce—menagi, hagi, 
igi. tugubu, kaba, tama. This i is a more direct kind of magic. The gardener hopes the bunch will 
consist of at least six ‘‘ hands.” 
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and it makes one think of having one’s hair plucked out.!7_ And two kinds of fish, 
sesegabu and derobu, are avoided because, according to current explanation, they 
pant so heavily when landed : a youth who ate them would have no wind for climbing 
mountains. 


The Magic of Impersonation. 

What I have elsewhere spoken of as the ‘‘ Magic of Impersonation ’’!® fits 
readily into the view of imitative magic in general. Not only the ends and objects 
dealt with by the magician, but the magician himself comes to be represented by a 
symbol, some substitute that seems to represent success or ability to cope with 
the situation. 

The symbol may be provided by some natural creature. It may seem rather 
like bathos for the man-killer to compare himself to a cucumber ; but when he says, 
“Tam not a man; I am a baragi,’’ he is, I am assured, thinking of the invisibility 
and immobility of the cucumber lying under its broad leaves. Thus he lies in 
ambush. A hunting spell, given me by Arisa of Wasemi, identifies the hunter with 
a bird of prey: “Iam not Arisa; Iam Baimave. My dog is not a dog ; it is Aiave. 
I hold the bone-wing of Baimave.’’ (Baimave and aiave are two species of hawk, 
and the bone-wing representing the hunter’s arrow.) 

In Elema magic where the principle of impersonation is the /eit-motif, it implies 
a close association between magic and myth: the character impersonated is actually 
a character in mythology, and the identification is effected by assuming his name. 
Of this I have found only the slightest trace at Kutubu through a deeper study than 
I could make might have revealed more of it. (Needless to say this sort of magic 
is deeply covered in secrecy.) The trace consisted in the use, in several spells recorded, 
of the name Piruru, and it remains rather obscure because of the variety of inter- 
pretations which the name is made to bear. Thus, e.g. in a war spell: “‘ I am not 
a man; I am Piruru lying here. Karahua chick, tremble; Ga chick, tremble ; 
Siakara chick, tremble; ... Brrrr!”’ The list of chicks runs to quite a length. 
They represent the enemy surprised and terrified by Piruru, the bird.1® 

Elsewhere Piruru appears as a kind of pandanus. When Heno of Herebu 
gave himself the name “ Piruru ”’ in a hunting spell my informant Kavarepa trans- 
lated the word as “ pandanus ” and considered the point consisted in the fact that 


17 This, at any rate, was the explanation given to me. It cannot be assumed that this was 
the association of ideas originally responsible for putting prawns on the black list ; it may be no 
more than a brain-wave on the part of an imaginative modern. For negative magic can also 
become conventionalized and lose track of its rationale. The important food plant amumu is 
avoided by some young men because it is thought to make them lazy and worthless, sitting 
idly alone and thinking of nothing but women. I have not the least idea how such a tabu came 
into being; nor could any native tell me. 


18“ Trading Voyages from the Gulf of Papua,” Oceania, Vol. III, No. 2. 


1® What bird exactly I do not know. One might guess a hawk; but Piruru in his avian 
character is supposed to eat worms, and to rise with a brrrr/ from the grass when disturbed. 


It sounds rather like a quail. The point may be in the concealment and sudden surprise rather 
than in killing. 
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piruru, as a tree, was silent, motionless, and scentless—as Heno would, or should, 
be in ambush. But Heno himself gave a different explanation. Piruru was in the 
first place (before he turned into a tree) a legendary hunter and the point of the 
comparison or identification lay in the fact that he was always miraculously successful. 


This is exactly on a par with the Elema Magic of Impersonation ; though, to 
repeat, it is the only case I can bring forward in which the magic-maker professed to 
be impersonating a mythical character; and, furthermore, it may be mentioned 
that in Kutubu mythology Piruru remains a somewhat obscure person.” There 
are, however, numerous myths and stories which must be taken to possess a magical 
value, such as those which deal with hunting, killing, curing, food-getting and the 
acquisition of shell valuables. I have not succeeded in establishing many direct 
connections between these myths and the magic actually used for the purposes 
indicated ; but there can be no doubt that the two are intimately connected.*! 
Further, the elaborate secrecy regarding the names of the characters in some of 
the stories lends itself well to the impersonation hypothesis. Different tellers of 
one and the same myth are found to employ different names for the characters” ; 
and these names they guard with utmost jealousy, as if they were private knowledge 
or property. This is because they use them for private magic. On the Impersona- 
tion hypothesis this would mean that the magic-maker actually adopts the name ; 
he steps into the hero’s shoes and plays his part in a modern context. 


20 His name never cropped up independently in the myths recorded at Kutubu. It is very 
probable that he belongs elsewhere and is to the majority of Kutubuans only a name used in 
hunting or war magic. In one account he was placed at Mt. Marokari in the west ; in another 
at Fasu in the south. He used to hunt with his two dogs, always bringing home bagfuls of game 
which he would bake in his bush house and then carry to his friends in the village. One day he 
failed to put in an appearance and after some time the villagers went tolook for him. They found 
a pandanus (piruru) growing near the house, but no trace of Piruru the man. Then someone 
noticed the dogs snuffling and licking at one of the “ legs ’’ (aerial roots) of the pandanus and on 
closer examination the bark at that point was seen to be human skin. The process of trans- 
mogrification had not quite finished. 


21 Cf. the myth of the Pearlshells below ,with the following spell to procure pearlshells : 


Ira furubu gamogu-rumu hasu. 
Konjuguri gamogu-rumu hasu. 
Ya Fogabu gamogu-rumu hasu. 
Ya Ware gamogu-rumu hasu. 
Ya Aba gamogu-rumu hasu. 

Iva Fifi gamogu-rumu hasu. 

Iva Tugu gamogu-rumu hasu. 
Kobira Piwi gamogu-rumu hasu. 


Gamogu-rumu hasu means, “I desire in my liver, I yearn.”” The various trees (ira) named 
are red-leaved ones such as grew about Kobira Piwi’s house ; Konjuguri, red cordyline, also grew 
there. (The birds, ya, do not play any part in the story as I heard it.) I cannot tell from the 
spell whether the speaker is actually impersonating Kobira Piwi, the mythical character who 
owned all the pearlshell. 


#2 Also the same man may give a number of alternative names for the same mythical character, 
a series in order of deeper and deeper secrecy. Thus Nekinagu arst gave the names Tuahororo 
(by night) and Serasumi (by day) for the moon ; then, when the others had left tent, Karudibu 
(by night) and Sere (by day) ; and finally, in a tense whisper in my ear, Figibu (by night) and 
Wagiabu (by day). 
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Wish- Fulfilment. 


The explanation of imitative magic which appeals to the present writer proceeds 
along psychological lines. Such magic is a universal phenomenon, in time as well 
as geographical space. If we ourselves can “ see the point of it ’’ it is because we, 
in our weaker moments, are prone to use it, or at least come very near to using it. 
It is true that it may easily become conventionalized, when the point is perhaps no 
longer to be seen. A man may adopt the name of “ Piruru ” as he draws his bow 
without having the least idea of why he does so. It is just a name, which, he has 
been taught, will help him to shoot straight. And the gardener who, planting his 
taro-offset, says, ‘‘ This is not a taro, but an echidna’s head,” probably sees no more 
point in that absurd formula than we do. But someone saw a point in it once, or 
it would never have come into being. 

It is in spontaneous magic, or at least in magic which has not travelled so far 
along the road of conventionalism as to have left its rationale beyond guessing 
distance, that we discern a sort of fitness that makes it understandable. In the spell, 
as well as in the manual rite, imitative magic is in essence a symbolic representation 
of a hoped-for result, and thus it gives the magic-maker some satisfaction in advance ; 
he at any rate achieves results in imagination. His mistake in supposing that it 
gives him results in reality is potentially rather a serious one, for it may stand in the 
way of methods that really are effective. But, on the whole, magic is no more than 
supplementary to routines or common-sense courses of action ; and as such it prob- 
ably does the magic-maker some good. Like saying his prayers, it presumably gives 
him some extra confidence and at any rate prevents him from worrying. 


SORCERY 
The Sorcerer's Technique. 


The sorcery of Kutubu, as already stated, is mainly dependent on the use of 
certain “‘ medicines ”’ or “ specifics,’ that is to say it is magic of a class distinct from 
that which we have been discussing. Whether the specifics used were originally 
symbols such as belong to imitative magic is a question we need not worry about : 
nowadays they are merely substances with an unexplained supernatural power ; 
they are taken on trust, and any associative link which may once have accounted 
for their use, giving it a sort of reasonableness, is gone and forgotten. 

The substances are grouped together under the name yekako, which one is 
tempted to translate “‘ poison.” Some of them may actually be poisonous—of which 
more hereafter—but others certainly are not, nor is the general mode of application 
such as to justify our using the word. It will be best to continue calling them 
simply yekako. 

There are several different sorcery techniques : 


(a) Yekako-hubu, or “‘ striking with yekako.”’ The sorcerer is supposed to possess 
some yekako which he keeps in a bamboo tube. He secretly contrives to bring it 
into contact with his victim, perhaps while sitting beside him in conversation or by 
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creeping upon him in his sleep. He is extremely careful not to touch the yekako 
with his own fingers ; he either pours or shakes a little of it out of the bamboo upon 
his victim’s bare skin, or else inserts a stick into the tube and touches his man lightly 
with the end of it. Any part of the body will do; the yekako is extremely potent, 
and the man will die. This, of “ striking with yekako,” is, in native belief, the 
sorcerer’s commonest technique. 


(b) Kimari mahamigibu. “Giving in the midst of food.’”’ This method, 
which simply means mixing the yekako in the victim’s food, is rarely mentioned. 

(c) Fanabu. This is a variety of “‘ personal leavings ’’ magic. Some contact- 
symbol of the intended victim, e.g. a morsel of chewed and spat-out sugar-cane, is 
introduced into the sorcerer’s yakakora (yekako-bamboo). A variety of magical 
substances is already stored in this receptacle, such as or-uriri, anum-uriri, magi- 
uriri (the minute “ hairs” scraped from the shoots of bamboo), anumu and sugar- 
cane—I do not understand what the connection is or why they are suitable to the 
purpose—and piripa, drippings obtained from a decomposing corpse on a deve 
platform. The personal leavings are stowed in a bamboo with such substances as 
these and on the top of them is placed some yekako. The fanaboro and its contents 
are left to do their work unaided ; the victim sickens and will die unless the sorcerer 
relents and empties the mixture out. 


It will be seen that the basis of all these sorcery techniques is the yekako. This 
is a very secret thing ; and while informants will talk about it I never succeeded in 
inducing anyone to show me a specimen. Needless to say it is always the other 
fellow who keeps it. Most men profess to have none themselves—and I have little 
doubt that in this they are usually speaking the truth. It may take various forms— 
it may be “ like stone,”’ or “ like earth ’—and the word is sometimes applied to the 
piripa, or juices of decomposing corpse. Fareape (who kept his small stock in a 
hole in a tree rather than in his house, where its discovery might incriminate him) 
said that his was like beeswax. Others spoke of yekako as if it were properly and 
originally the phosphorescent fungus which is seen glowing on damp and decaying 
wood in the forest. (I could not induce anyone to join me in a search for it.) 


This last sounds as if it might be really a poison, and it is not impossible that it 
may sometimes be used as such. Speaking of the powers of yekako an informant at 
Herebu launched forth on the following story. A man named Girigimena, of the 
same village, was living with his wife and four children in a garden house. While 
he was absent on some business of his own the wife and children returned from work 
in the garden, and the mother proceeded to cook a meal. Rather than send to the 
river for water she entered her husband’s end of the house and took some from his 
supply, kept in the usual way in a bamboo internode. After eating their meal, the 
mother and all the children began to vomit, and Girigimena returned to find them all 
very ill. He brought them across to Herebu, where my informant saw them all die, 
one after another, on the same day. The inference was that Girigimena had been 
privately preparing yekako in the bamboo water-vessel ; and he made compensation 
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to the paternal and maternal kin of his wife.?* But, while this looks very much like 
a case of poisoning, it is of course by no means proved that the poison came out of 
the water-vessel. This, by the way, is the only actual case of mahamigibu that I 
ever heard of, and, at that, it was accidental ; so we shall probably be right in saying 
that the poisoning of food is at least an uncommon technique in Kutubu sorcery. 


Divination. 

Here, as elsewhere, the belief in sorcery seems to be out of all proportion to the 
practice of it. What that practice may be, how often the Kutubuans really make 
magic to kill or injure, we have no means of knowing. But it is certain that they are 
very often supposed to be doing so. It has been remarked already that deaths are, 
by someone or other, usually attributed to sorcery ; and this inevitably means that 
there are all sorts of allegations against individuals. In some cases—probably very 
few indeed—the allegations are true ; in the great majority it must be assumed that 
they are based on imagination, false reasoning or malice. 


There is a recognized form of divination, so fantastic as to be specially interesting, 
called ‘‘ Fifiridi fakabu,” or ‘‘ Fragments on the chest.” While the corpse lies in 
the men’s house before the funeral the older men sit round it, and one of their number 
plies it with questions—or rather he addresses his questions to the aminterare, or 
ghost. He runs through the names of the amindoba in such and such a village and 
then lifts the bark-cloth with which the body is covered and examines its chest. 
If nothing is found, he proceeds to name the amindoba in another village, and looks 
again. Sooner or later in one of these inspections he will find a fragment of a certain 
totem plant—a little piece of taro-leaf for Ekadobo, a piece of cane-leaf for Orodobo, 
etc. The fragment has ostensibly been placed there by the deceased’s aminterare, 
and it is taken to indicate the sorcerer’s clan. This gives the diviners a very sub- 
stantial clue ; and the principal is then in a position to proceed to the second phase. 
He must procure a small bird—any sort will do. Its liver (gamogu) is extracted and 
placed in a small bamboo container which he carries to the deve, or mortuary platform, 
where the deceased’s body is lying. Here he takes out the bird’s liver and cautiously 
cuts at it with a bamboo knife, as if worrying it, meanwhile he is listening intently 
for a bird-call in the neighbourhood. It is said to be the little bird sito that gives 
the call, but I am not sure that any bird might not do as well. If it is always a sito 
this little creature must have a fairly wide repertoire, for the diviner hears in its call 
the name of some individual belonging to the village and amindoba already ascer- 
tained. This clinches the matter. He brings back the news, and the sympathizers 
have enough data to direct and justify an expedition of revenge. One of the signs 
left on the victim’s battered body is the bamboo knife with which the bird’s liver was 
cut. It is carefully decorated with streaks of the bird’s blood ; and to it is bound 
the tell-tale fragment which was found on the dead man’s chest. It is a sign; and 


28 No further action was taken against him. The villagers said, ‘‘ They were your wife and 
children.” 
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the band of avengers leave the scene hoping very much that the friends and relatives 
of their victim will agree with them about the justness of the retribution. (They 
are ready to square them subsequently, however, in case they do not.) 

Of this method of divination, complicated and bizarre as it is, I have had several 
accounts, which agree pretty closely, so that it is at least generally recognized. 
We need not suppose that it is always put into effect, or that every death leads to 
an avenging expedition. The Kutubu would speedily wipe themselves out if that 
were the case. But the revenge expeditions are nevertheless all too common, and 
some of them at any rate are preceded by this grisly kind of detective work. It is 
very obvious that it lends itself to victimization. 


The Social Réle of Sorcery. 


We can safely say that the sorcerer is both feared and detested in Kutubu society. 
Some individuals (Yaru of Kesi was one of them ; Yaru of Wasemi another) enjoy 
a special reputation; but I was never able to unearth any concrete evidence to 
justify it. I think it is mainly due to the fact that they are otherwise influential 
men ; i.e. I think the reputation for sorcery is more the effect than the cause of 
their general influence. The fact is that every man is a potential sorcerer in public 
estimation. If, when anyone dies, it is recalled that so and so (almost invariably 
from another locality) had a just grievance or a grudge against him or was jealous of 
him, or that he had merely been in his company of late, then that man falls under 
suspicion. No one hesitates to believe that such a man possesses his own yekako, 
and no one, except among his sympathizers, will be very critical towards the notion 
that he has used it. He is well advised therefore, when taxed with guilt, to pay 
compensation if he is given the chance, and avoid what may be terrible consequences. 

Sorcery, here as everywhere else, also plays the good réle of a guardian of rights. 
A man is deterred from harming another by the fear that the other may retaliate by 
bewitching him. This is true of all sorts of offences as is apparent from the con- 
structions which the native is so ready to place on cases retrospectively: A. dies ; 
B. must be the sorcerer because A. stole B.’s pig, or committed adultery with his 
wife, and soon. And in particular the threat of sorcery is allegedly implied in those 
tabu marks placed on fruiting trees and the like: you touch them at the risk of a 
dreadful disease called dorobagi.*4 

But whatever the excuse, whatever the previous injury or injustice, retaliation by 
sorcery is a thing which public opinion at Kutubu does not seem willing to tolerate. 
The tacit threat of sorcery is permissible ; but the act of sorcery, real or supposed, 
will, whatever its antecedents, kindle the fire of revenge. 

In the foregoing chapter it was maintained that in such a primitive society as 
that of Kutubu wrongs were characteristically civil rather than criminal. But if 
there is any kind of wrong which comes near to being a crime it is that of sorcery. 
For not only is it an outrage upon the victim and his immediate sympathizers, but 


*4This seems like leprosy. There are said to be six cases on the lake itself. 
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it may rouse the antagonism of the whole society concerned. The revenge expeditions 
which I have spoken of as “ judicial murders ”’ draw in a surprisingly large number 
of confederates, many of them but remotely connected with the victim; and the 
fact that they look for acquiescence from the sorcerer’s group, even if they do not 
always receive it, shows in itself that sorcery is regarded as something to be con- 
demned by everyone: the sympathizers of the sorcerer, if they do not co-operate 
in the business of punishment, should stand aside and let it take its course. If 
anyone in native estimation is a criminal, it is surely the sorcerer. 


Revenge on the Sorcerer. 


By way of illustrating some of the foregoing, I propose to give a detailed account 
of a case of imputed sorcery and the revenge which followed it. It is of rather 
special interest in that it took place under the very nose of the police camp. 


The alleged sorcerer was a man named Kawa. At the time he was living in 
Tugiri, only five minutes’ walk from the police camp ; and prior to this he had lived 
at Wasemi. But he was originally a man of Hegisu on the Mubi, and thus really a 
foreigner to the Kutubu tribe proper, so he provided no exception to the general 
rule that accusations of sorcery fall beyond the bounds of the village and usually 
beyond the bounds of the tribe. He had married twice, under matrilocal conditions. 
The first union, the one that was to bring him all the trouble, was with a widow of 
Wasemi who already had two sons and a daughter by her first marriage. When 
she died he took another wife, a woman of Tugiri and went to live with her in that 
village. 

While he was still residing in Wasemi, Kawa’s step-daughter Sukuri had married 
Aiamena ; and, on this man’s early death, Kawa, the step-father, made provision 
for the feast and the abia-gibu. In this he received no help from her two grown-up 
brothers, wherein he seems to have felt that he had a grievance. When later on 
Sukuri married a second time, these two brothers appropriated the bride-price and 
gave none to Kawa. As he belonged neither to her paternal nor maternal clan, he 
was strictly not entitled to any share, but since he had previously undertaken 
responsibilities as her step-father he felt that he had been neglected and put upon ; 
and when later he moved to Tugiri he carried his resentment with him. These 
grievances were understood to have afforded him motives for bewitching one of 
the brothers. No doubt he had aired them sufficiently to make them well known. 

The victim of the supposed sorcery was Hegemai, the elder of the two. It so 
happened that he was one of five Wasemi men who had volunteered to go on a long 
patrol with Mr. Champion. Everything was ready for a start on the following 
day, and these men had come to sleep in one of the houses at the camp (or possibly 
in the neighbouring village Tugiri, I am not sure), so that they could move off with 
the party in the morning. During the night Hegemai saw (or thought he saw, or 
perhaps he dreamt it, or perhaps merely alleged it) Kawa creep into the house and 
pour some yekako on to his body. This, he says, gave him a severe fright, and next 
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morning, instead of going off with the patrol, he returned to his village. Whatever 
the cause he there fell ill and died. 

Hegemai had given out the story that Kawa had bewitched him, but the rite of 
jifiridi fakabu was performed over his dead body and the results of it served to verify 
the suspicions that had fallen on Kawa. On the chest was found a little piece of the 
palm leaf éirifa, which showed that the sorcerer belonged to Kawa’s clan, Tirifadobo ; 
and with it a fragment of a kosaka, which showed that the case had to do with a 
woman—obviously Sukuri, about whose marriage payment Kawa had been nursing 
a grievance. On top of this the rite of orokibu was carried out, and the little sito 
bird was heard calling, ‘‘ kawau, kawau!’’ Thus indubitably was Kawa fixed. 

The revenge expedition, when one is undertaken, is delayed until after the 
Kigi-yahabu ceremony ; and in the present case Mr. Champion had returned and 
was at the police camp, while Mr. Adamson was patrolling at Fasu. The station 
police were engaged in making a large dugout canoe on the Soru River, going and 
returning each day ; and they happened to be at Wasemi, which lies half-way, when 
they saw a fleet of five canoes approaching the island from Kara. They were fully 
manned, and the paddlers were making a great wowadibu, a sort of concerted cheering 
accompanied by drumming on the sides of their dugouts. ‘‘ It sounds as if they had 
killed someone,” said the police, familiar with the spirit of triumph which belongs 
to that circumstance. But their friends on Wasemi assured them that the men had 
that morning dragged down a newly-made dugout to the lake, and were now merely 
rejoicing in their strength ; and quite satisfied with this explanation the police had 
gone on to their day’s work. 

But the villagers of Wasemi had actually killed their man. It was known that 
Kawa was sleeping at a sago-place on the north shore of the lake together with a 
friend named Yamo ; and the Wasemi party had crossed under cover of night and 
surrounded them. At a convenient moment in the morning they had made their 
attack. Yamo was pinioned for fear he should resist and Kawa was set upon with 
cries of ‘‘ Hegemai pagama!”’ ‘‘ Hegemai, seize him!” This probably was all the 
notice which the unfortunate man received of his execution: he heard the name of 
his alleged victim, and the next instant fell beneath the spears and trade-axes of the 
executioners. 

They did their work with considerable thoroughness: among a score or more, 
not one, it is said, failed to blood his weapon. Then leaving the evidence of the 
divination—the orokibu bamboo and the fragments of tirvifa and bark-cloth—on the 
body as evidence and justification, they returned. Vengeance had been satisfied 
and a sorcerer dealt with as he deserved. 

The people of Tugiri, duly notified, crossed over to claim the body, but found it 
so hacked about that decent disposal was out of the question: it was put away in a 
hole in the rocks. They received as compensation, or as a sort of insurance against 
retaliation, two bagfuls of bari shells, part of which was sent to the deceased’s true 
kin at Hegisu. Whether the people of Hegisu would have been satisfied with this 
price had the affair occurred a year earlier is a question. They would not be quite 
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so ready as the Kutubu people to believe that Kawa was really a sorcerer, and they 
might have thought it worth while to begin a feud. But the government was 
established on the lake, and such undertakings were now attended with extra 
difficulties. The manner of Kawa’s death was therefore kept a secret by common 
consent. The chief man of Tugiri came to Mr. Champion to inform him that one of 
his villagers had unfortunately been killed while felling a sago tree. 


DISEASE AND Its TREATMENT 


It has been often observed that cultures tend to develop distinctive “ interests,” 
due, not to any innate propensity on the part of the people concerned, but rather to 
some influence of environment, or perhaps to an historical accident. Thus fathered 
and encouraged, the interest comes to engross a special share of attention until it 
may give the culture in question a definitely distinctive character. It is not 
impossible, of course, that some of the distinctive characters so confidently attributed 
to various cultures owe something to the vagaries of ethnographers. An investigator 
may find his attention caught by some particular phase of the culture, perhaps at 
an early stage of his work ; and thereafter his mind may recur to the subject more 
frequently than it deserves, with the result that it bulks altogether too large in the 
final summing-up. Recognizing the possibility of this error, however, the present 
writer believes that the Kutubu people have developed a kind of cultural speciality, 
and that it consists in their excessive preoccupation with bodily disease, its causes, 
prevention, and treatment. It is not that their health falls below the average ; 
they seem reasonably prosperous and content. Yet so frequent are the references 
to the subject of disease, so much else seems to hinge on it, and so deeply do the 
people seem to be concerned about it, that one may say that it has given a character- 
istic colouring to their whole life. In the present case we might almost speak of a 
valetudinarian culture. 


Causes of Disease. 


Illnesses are legion. The general terms, between which there seems to be no 
set distinction, are garebo (or magagarebo) and kagoribu. The specific terms will 
only be mentioned as they turn up incidentally. It would be merely tiresome to 
present a catalogue of diseases according to their symptoms, and we may best begin, 
on a more significant basis, by classifying them according to their imputed causes. 


(1) Direct Contraction. Nearly all illnesses are thought to have some ulterior, 
i.e. supernatural, causes. But just as some treatments fall into line with our notion 
of common sense, so also do some ideas of causation, at least in so far as they dispense 
with the supernatural. Thus a man may fall ill because he worked too hard in the 
sun or rain; an epidemic of coughs and colds (magami-hasi) is thought to come of 
itself—I could discover no spirit theory to account for it; a man may contract 
illness merely by sitting near one who is hot and perspiring ; and he may get stomach- 
ache (fago-nibu) and diarrhoea (kotorobo) by eating too much fish and prawns. 
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It is true that ulterior causes may be brought to light if such illnesses are raked 
over in discussion. Thus the diarrhoea is said to ensue if you eat your fish and 
prawns in certain special circumstances, such as soon after cutting down a big tree.*® 
One of my informants drew attention to the continual drip of the sap from certain 
trees when newly felled—a purely magical idea ; but there was also some notion of 
an emanation which passed over from the tree into the woodman’s body. Here, 
as in the other cases, one might unearth a supernatural explanation by pressing one’s 
enquiries ; but it seems likely that the native himself is likely to pass it over, 
accepting the notion of direct contraction. 


This at any rate seems to hold largely for that most common of all Kutubuan 
ills, ‘‘ sago-sickness ""—kwi-rumu-hubu, “ being struck by the sago.”” It gives rise 
to a considerable variety of symptoms (boils are often mentioned), so that it seems 
obvious that the imputed cause is the only thing common to a large class of ills. This 
cause consists in some evil property which belongs to sago and the sago-swamps 
(happily it is not always present, since sago is the people’s main livelihood), and 
it may be ingested with a meal of “ bad”’ sago. But the usual idea is that it enters 
the body as a sort of emanation from the swamp, a miasma. It is like steam or 
smoke, and one is particularly liable to attack in the early morning (when the mists 
are hanging about). Once again it will be found, when we come to examine the 
treatment of kwi-rumu-hubu, that there is really, in the knowledge of some at any 
rate, a deeper explanation of its cause ; but it may be safely said that to the ordinary 
man and woman this explanation remains out of mind. Sago-sickness comes 
straight from sago. 


(2) Sorcery. One general cause of illness in popular belief is sorcery, the occult 
agency of living human beings. It is especially the “‘ swift ’’ illness, fufuta magarebo, 
i.e. one with a very sudden onset, which lends itself to this explanation. Again 
the cases of possible leprosy are supposedly caused by the sorcerer’s revenge for the 
breach of a tree-tabu ; and there is the specific case of my man Kavarepa’s illness 
which was put down to the action of a sorcerer on the Mubi. But it so happens 
that in the course of my enquiries on the subject of sickness, as such, there was very 
little reference to sorcery as the cause of it. Once a man has actually died it is a 
different matter ; then the thoughts of his kinsmen readily turn to sorcery and 
revenge. But while, among the interminable list of Kutubu ailments, most have their 


specific causes, it must be remarked that sorcery hardly ever turned up as one of 
them. 


(3) Supernatural Beings. It should be hardly necessary to point out that the 
definition of sorcery here adopted has no reference to the direct influence of spirits 


25 There was further talk of a misithenimu, apparently the “ spirit of a tree.” If glancing 
over your shoulder, you thought you saw two trees and found subsequently that there was only 
one, then you might expect to fall ill, for the second, vanishing, tree was a misthenimu. But 
this was one of those ideas which do not find general acceptance at Kutubu ; no doubt it is an 
imported one, not fully assimilated. 
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or supernatural beings. These are in popular belief the commonest agents of disease. 
They are mainly spirits of the dead, but there are also certain independent beings 
credited with the same sort of power. 


Taubu-hubu, or Ganaro-hubu, results from being “‘ seized ”’ or ‘“‘ shot” by the kind 
of supernatural monster called taubu or ganaro (the terms are apparently synonymous). 
A cramp, a pain in the side, a wasted body with sunken eyes, may all be ascribed to 
the taubu. It is an invisible creature, seen only in dreams, such a vision invariably 
presaging illness to the dreamer ; but it may shoot an invisible arrow into any victim 
at any time. 

Another Kutubu bugbear is the phantom cassowary, Magagai. Merely to see 
its form in the half-light means sickness. It is supposed to pick at the vitals of 
women and cause what are known as female ailments. 


A third agent of evil is the 4%, or siago, which causes the kinds of sickness classed 
as tt-rumu-hubu. Whether this should be classed under the present heading seems 
somewhat doubtful. It was described to me a number of times as something like a 
lizard which inhabited the tops of trees ; but I found it impossible to picture what it 
could be until later on at Augu the local natives brought me a giant phasmid, or stick- 
insect. My Kutubu boys identified it as a siago. What associations this remarkable 
insect may possess, or what, beyond its certainly fearsome appearance, makes it an 
object of fear, am unable to say. But it is averred that if a siago drops a fragment 
of bark or leaf on to a man beneath, or if it merely looks down on him, he will fall ill 
with 11-rumu-hubu. This is triviality in the extreme ; but the illnesses resulting from 
this fantastic cause are apparently very common and they are dealt with very 
seriously by means of a long sequence of treatments. 


(4) Spirits of the Dead. By far the commonest agents of disease are the spirits 
of the dead. Under a variety of names (aminterare, yesibu, etc.) they are said to 
“ strike ’’ (aubu) the victim, whereupon he becomes ill (the precise method of their 
attack is not specified). The spirit of any dead man, relative or otherwise, is a 
danger ; but it is specially those of the deceased relatives of one’s abia (maternal 
uncle) who are to be feared. The significance of this belief will be dealt with below. 
Another kind of particularly dangerous aminterare is that of the yako or namesake. 


But standing in a class of their own, and most dangerous of all, are the spirits 
of the slain (pauave or husahud). It is said they leave the victim’s body only at 
sundown, when they ascend with a screech to remain thenceforward in the upper 
air.26 Sometimes they are compared to, or identified with, the black cockatoo ; 
but they are obviously thought of in the main as disembodied spirits. They are said 
to seize their victims unawares, “ like the wind,’’ thereby afflicting them with illness. 
It would appear they are quite undiscriminating, being just as likely to seize their 
kinsmen as the enemies who have slain them. 


26 Cf. the Orokaiva belief that the spirits of slain men reside in the upper air. Vide Orokaiva 
Society, p. 274. 
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The Punitive Aspect of Disease. 


It is evident that in the Kutubuan view a large number of illnesses are simply 
bad luck. If aman or woman breaks out in boils it is probably regarded as a case of 
kwi-rumu-hubu and all in a day’s work ; if he catches a cold, it may be a case of 
magami-hasi, the epidemic, which indeed he would be lucky to evade ; or if he is 
seized by internal pains, it may be that one of the invisible arrows of a ¢aubu has 
lodged in his vitals—a misfortune that might happen to anyone. But it is equally 
evident that a large number of illnesses are viewed as the result of some misdeed on 
the part of the sufferer, an error of commission or omission. That is to say, if a man 
falls ill it is very commonly assumed that he has “ bought it.” This often applies 
to those cases ascribed to sorcery. It is true that the sorcery may have been 
motivated by private malice, perhaps by jealousy. It would be altogether too 
naive to assume that every supposed victim of sorcery was also supposed to have 
deserved it. But it is very often concluded that the sorcerer has gone to work in a 
spirit of revenge, that his action has been provoked, if never wholly excused, by some 
injury or slight. And in so far as this is a common assumption it may be said that 
sorcery is here a sanction of good conduct. You must be careful not to injure people 
or slight them, lest you fall ill and die in consequence.?? 


But the idea of illness as punishment or revenge has a much wider application. 
It applies to nearly all those cases—the widest category in the medical science of 
Kutubu—which are attributed to the spirits of the dead. These may be leading 
ancestors of long ago who have retained their power to harm. Thus, if a man 
raises his voice unduly in the precincts of the piaka-aa, the presiding spirit, sometimes 
visible in the form of the small lizard called hibi-ninyi, may punish him with i-nibu, 
or sore eyes (all of which comes very close to the idea of actual sin—desecration 
carrying a supernatural punishment). 


But the longer a ghost exists the less dangerous it seems to grow. It is the 
spirits of the recently dead that are really to be feared, and the ordinary offences 
for which they see fit to exact penalty are those committed against contemporary 
human beings. The avenging spirits are the recently deceased relatives of the 
persons wronged. It has been noted in particular that one has to be very careful 
to observe all one’s obligations toward the abia. The reason, as generally stated, 
is that the abia, if wronged or neglected, will take the revenge of making his niece 
or nephew ill. This, however, which has been quoted earlier in the present report, 
proves to be a somewhat loose statement of the belief in question. It appears 
that the punishment of illness is inflicted directly by the abia’s deceased 
relatives. They are protecting his interests and avenging any wrong, positive 
or negative, against him. He does not himself need to invoke them, though 
the fact that he is able to remove the sickness might be taken to imply that he was 


27 It is worth recalling the rather curious fact that sorcery is very seldom named as the cause 
of illness in itself. The friends and relatives seem to wait till the patient is dead before they call 
that theory into action—though then indeed they do so all too often. 
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instrumental in inflicting it. In the course of a number of discussions directly devoted 
to the question, however, it became evident that the active agents are considered 
to be spirits of the abia’s deceased kin, his parents or others. He himself can rest 
assured of their championship, so that he is in theory absolved from the guilt of 
sorcery. But this is a point of little moment. The significant matter is that a man 
must continually make presents to his maternal uncle, and to his wife’s brother who 
is the prospective maternal uncle of his children ; and he must in particular see that 
his wife’s family is satisfied in the matter of the bride-price. So also must the 
bride’s parents see that her maternal relatives receive their due half-share, or she 
herself will be liable to sickness. In all these matters the spirits of the abia’s deceased 
relatives stand guard over the fulfilment of social obligations. 

Nor is it only in respect of the abia that the spirits of the dead exercise these 
disciplinary powers. Any aminterare may “ strike’ any man, and it is expressly 
stated that it is liable to do so in requital for a wrong against its living relative. 
If anyone falls sick and thinks back for a possible cause, he may recall that he 
tampered with a neighbour’s garden. In such a case it is the neighbour who will be 
asked to perform the curing rite of kehugabu (with the necessary fee which compensates 
him for the damage done) ; for it is his deceased relative who took action. 

The most interesting manifestation of this general idea is found in the theory of 
auamo which provides the basis of a kind of trial by ordeal. A very common 
expression in the Kutubuan’s mouth is “ Awamo gai!”’ an oath of veracity. A man 
may use it in denying a charge of theft, or, for a more specific instance, in disclaiming 
any share in a distribution. If he is really guilty, or if he subsequently changes his 
mind and demands the share, then he is afflicted with the peculiar form of disease 
known as auamo-siagabo. This ranges from a stiff neck to mumps or facial paralysis. 
At any rate, it involves some affection of the jaws or throat, as if the man’s lie had 
choked him. 

At Yokobu there is a fossil shell (Fig. 12) of spiral shape 
known as the auamo-kana (stone); and at Hegisu a lump 
of stone known as auamo-gi (earth).2® It is the function 
of each of these (there are no doubt others of a similar nature) 
to provide an object to swear by. A supposed thief or 
adulterer may be challenged to deny his guilt while holding 
the auamo-stone in his hand. If he can do so truthfully 
he fears no evil, and the case goes no further. If he is lying, 

. R he will fall ill (the illness should be of the typical auamo 
Fig. 12.—Fossil shell : hig?" : 
(auamo kana). variety, but this is not too heavily stressed) and he must 
appeal to the owner of the stone to go through the requisite 
curing process. 





Two-thirds actual size. 


28 The former was identified (from sketch and description) by Dr. M. F. Glaessner, Palzont- 
ologist to the Australian Petroleum Co., as a calcareous internal cast of fossil gastropod, probably 
from U Tertiary limestones. The ‘latter, which I did not see, was described as bulky, hard 
and ee. I did n not learn of its existence till I had left Hegisu ; but I made fairly sure that 


it was not gold. 
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Among quite a number of well-remembered cases I give just one example. 
Gegeno of Yokobu (my informant) lost his pig and went looking for it. Coming in 
the course of his search to the house of Heavi he saw traces of recent cooking and 
questioned the man’s son, Heavi himself being absent. The little boy innocently 
explained that his father had yesterday killed a strange pig. On the strength of 
this clue Gegeno came again next morning and directly charged Heavi, who replied 
that he had been cooking only cabbage. Gegeno now procured the auamo-kana 
and in company with other men repaired to Heavi’s house and challenged him to 
restate his denial with the fossil-shell in his hand. Heavi did this and subsequently 
became ill. He recovered when he had made compensation to Geneno and paid 
for a fumigation treatment at the hands of Kai, the old man of Yokobu who owns 
the fossil and thus gets occasional profit out of it. 


There is some possibility that the word awamo has come to Kutubu, like the two 
oath-stones, from the south. The history of the acquisition of both the latter is 
recent enough to be easily recalled : they came originally from Fasu. But the idea, 
even if it is a foreign one, is in keeping with Kutubu philosophy. Awuamo is explained 
as meaning “‘ spirits of deceased parents’”’; and this is borne out by the fact that 
there is an alternative expression used in precisely similar circumstances—aba-gat, 
hua-gai, ‘‘ by my father and mother’”’ It is the outraged spirits of the dead who 
are thought to punish a man for forswearing himself. 


Treatments. 


The treatments are almost as varied as the diseases, and it is out of the question 
to describe them all. It will be enough to draw attention to a few leading ideas and 
then to give a few detailed examples. 


Common Sense and Magic. Some of the methods are recommended by what 
we should agree is common sense. An accepted treatment for boils, for example, is 
to have them lanced—though to be sure the lancing is rather superficial and has 
little regard for asepsis. There are also numerous herbal treatments: boils and 
sores may be poulticed with leaves ; and the stinging nettle (migi) is used, as so often 
in Papua, as a counter-irritant. There are doubtless some really sound remedies 
in the native pharmacopeeia, discovered empirically ; and one general method which 
may be of real value is that of fumigation, or the sweat-bath. 


But common sense fades very readily into magic ; and the possible efficacy of 
herbs, barks, etc., may be sometimes ruled out by the method of application: one 
way of treating boils is to chew barima bark and spit on them. This might be an 
effective method of application, and the barima bark might be an effective medicine 
(I confess I have not had it identified). But the presumption is surely otherwise. 
My own experience of Papuan drugs and herbs is that they are used almost invariably 
because of some potency which turns out to be merely magical. A course of treat- 
ment for diarrhoea may be given as fairly typical. It is known as bauru imifisibu, 
and is carried out in two stages. In the first of them the packet (bauru) consists of a 

a 
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bundle of leaves, barks, etc., the trees kofe and ¢abia and the creeper murokamia 
being specially named. This is heated in the ashes and then, while the patient 
squats, is held directly under his anus so that the vapours may do their work. 
Alternatively he may inhale them through his open mouth. In the second stage the 
packet consists of the barks of fasina, ima, magaru, etc.—seven trees were named. 
The method of application is the same. It would be sheer presumption to suggest 
that any of these ingredients were any good at all in a practical sense ; though it 
would be fair to suppose that each of them was originally recommended by some 
magical property, if only it could be discovered. All my informants could think of 
by way of explanation was that the trees named in the second list were all solid, hard 
timber. They were brought into use when the patient’s condition was already 
improving, as if to confirm the result of the initial treatment. It might be difficult 
to assume, in the case cited, that the process possessed even psychological value for 
the patient; but in the generality of native treatments this is what mainly 
recommends them. 

There are a number of prescribed treatments, almost ritual in character, in 
which (for some kinds of illness, at any rate) the psychological value may be consider- 
able. In an attempt to analyse the leading ideas these ritual treatments may be 
said to aim at symbolic expulsion, transference, or extraction. Further, as a means 
of prophylaxis, certain ceremonies involve the placation of the spiritual beings who 
are responsible for the people’s general welfare. I shall go on to give examples of 
certain treatments both to illustrate these principles and to show to what lengths 
Kutubu culture is carried by its obsession with disease. 

Kehugabu. The abia is the person naturally fitted to deal with those cases of 
illness which are associated with him. He uses a routine treatment known as 
kehugabu, which consists principally in making circular passes round the patient’s 
head with a burning torch. The patient in the typical case is an ailing child, one 
who is ill or undeveloped because its father has been remiss in making gifts to his 
brother-in-law (the child’s abia). The parent must now bring forward a substantial 
gift, in the form of bavi shells, to make up for previous shortcomings. These he 
hands to the abia together with a feather of the black bird gagako. The abia lights 
a torch of dry bamboo, passes it round and round the patient’s head, holding the 
feather in the flame so that it is quite burnt up. Meanwhile he utters an appropriate 
spell, ‘‘ Leave him now ; let his body grow light (i.e. lose the ‘ heaviness ’ associated 
with illness) ; let him grow big and strong.” 

This spell is addressed to the spirit which has afflicted (or perhaps possessed) 
the patient. It is usually referred to in this connection as a yegjbu, and the various 
illnesses due to the abia as yesibu-rumu-hubu. Informants never succeeded in 
making consistent distinctions between the alternative expressions used for the 
spirits of the dead, but it was claimed that, whereas aminterare were bodiless beings, 
yesibu appeared in the guise of rats and birds; and the feather of the gagako bird 
was used in kehugabu because the yesibu which afflicted the patient would have taken 
that form. It seems almost unfair to press a savage too hard for explanations of 
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practices which he carries out by rote, and too much persistence may evoke merely 
ad hoc explanations, provided by those rarer individuals who possess imagination or 
are willing to give the matter thought. I cannot say for certain, then, that the 
implied notion that the gagako feather represents the yesibu is really established as a 
Kutubuan belief. But, if it is, it looks almost as if the yestbu were being burnt up— 
somewhat hard treatment for the spirit of one’s father and mother. It is perhaps 
rather merely burnt owt. We are left to our own surmises for a precise explanation ; 
but it seems fairly clear that, by and large, kehugabu is a rite of expulsion or casting- 
out. 


Treatments of Sago-Sickness. The first steps in the treatment of boils, which 
are the commonest manifestations of kwi-rumu-hubu, are the practical ones of lancing, 
or nicking, them and poulticing them with leaves. But if the boils fail to respond 
quickly and if the case is definitely diagnosed as one of sago-sickness, a most elaborate 
course of treatment may ensue. The first episode is a ritual, that of soga-bogo- 
mitenabu, ‘‘ showing the decorated soga.’’ Two practitioners with the necessary 
medical knowledge are hired to carry it out. They prepare the soga in private, a 
short length of the pithy midrib of a sago frond transfixed with a number of midribs 
of the individual leaves. These latter, projecting at right angles, are called its 
limbs ; and a single spike stuck in vertically at the end is called its head. Uncon- 
vincing as these features are, there is no doubt that the soga is meant to be anthropo- 
morphic. It is decorated with stripes of red paint, but remains an extremely rough 
and primitive model of the human frame. 


Since I have never seen the rite of soga-mitenabu I cannot pretend to give a 
full account of it. But it appears that the two practitioners make a show of creeping 
on the patient unawares. The “ dancing-man,’”’ who is fully decorated and be- 
feathered, carries two soga, one in each hand ; the other, who is really the principal, 
carries two twigs of paiaka (the nettle-like leaf which is used for touching or massaging 
the bodies of the sick). The patient sits awaiting their visitation, but is nevertheless 
supposed to start with surprise when they confront him. The dancer, hopping on 
both feet, moves noisily round and round, while the paiakamina (nettle-man) strokes 
or flicks the patient alternately with the nettle leaves, meanwhile uttering his spell. 
When this has reached an end the dancer drops the two soga on the floor and the 
paiakamina, picking them up, places them on the front wall of the men’s house, to 


remain there till thoroughly dried out, when, it is said, they are merely thrown 
away. 


One paiakamina gave me his spell, though I cannot pretend to translate it 
accurately. It began with the words Kwi-hogobi, kwi-au burisera, kwi-nai, kwi-au 
burisera, and went on at great length with continual repetition of the last phrase, 
running through the names of various trees whose barks are used for medicines, until 
it finished thus: Arurubu, kwi-au burisera, Sinanume, kwi-au burisera, Haga-kaiagi, 
kwi-au burisera. Kwi-hogobi and kwi-nai are two particular varieties of sago, and 
the words kwi-au burisera mean, ‘‘ The sago, oh, it flies away” (or vanishes). The 
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last words, given above, may be translated, “‘ Arububu and Sinanume, the pair of 
them, they vanish.” 

Now, although the story of Arurubu and Sinanume does not appear to be very 
well known at Kutubu it was generally agreed that they belonged originally to some 
place further east, near Foi; that they were man and wife ; that they were the first 
to suffer from sago-sickness, their limbs being swollen like tree-trunks ; and that 
after much hard thought they themselves devised the course of treatment by which 
the disease can be cured at the present time. It was said (though others at another 
time denied it) that they respectively turned into the two particular varieties of 
sago named kwi-hogoli and kwi-nai. It was never suggested that Arurubu and his 
wife Sinanume, or their immortal spirits, actually caused the sickness, though it 
might perhaps be implied, especially from the fact that kwi-hogobi and kwi-nai are 
avoided as food by young men and girls. (They are quite wholesome but potentially 
dangerous as being liable to cause kwi-rumu-hubu. Only older people will take the 
risk.) But there was no doubt in the minds of my informants that the two anthropo- 
morphic soga represented Arurubu and Sinanume. And the gist of the rite was 
expressly said to be a dragging out (fogomabu) of the sickness by means of them. 
The precise rationale of the practice was never formulated for me in words: it may 
be that the sickness is being symbolically transferred to the soga ; or it may be that 
the soga are held up as magical examples, the patient being induced to throw off 
the sickness just as these two characters which the soga represents themselves threw 
it off in the legend. 

This ‘‘ showing of the soga”’ is only the first stage of the treatment, though if 
it is effective there will be no necessity to go further. It is probably followed, 
however, by a course of fumigations—first the kwi-mogofumahabu and then the 
ira-mogofumahabu, i.e. the sago-leaf and tree-leaf fumigations, each repeated time 
and again. The general method is the same. The patient squats on a little platform 
about a foot high; the green leaves, barks, or other substances used are placed 
beneath him on hot fire-stones ; and he is then enveloped in a bark-cloth cloak which 
reaches to the ground. For the earlier kwi-mogofumahabu the leaves are said to be 
those of hogobi and nai, the kinds of sago associated with Arurubu and Sinanume. 
In the ira-mogofumahubu the ingredients are a whole series of leaves and barks which 
are thought to possess some medicinal or magical value. All these fumigation treat- 
ments “‘ cost money,” in the form of bari shells ; but, if they still leave the patient 
unimproved, he or some responsible relative will stake a full-grown pig on a final 
throw, which is nothing less than a kwi-usane-habu, or ‘‘ sago-dance.”’ This is an 
affair of considerable dimensions, to which guests are invited from far-away tribes. 
Others, of the host-village, not immediately concerned with the patient, will kill 
pigs of their own, and there will ensue the usual lively barter of pork for ornaments. 
But it is still the case that an usane-habu, the major dance of the Kutubu people and 
the only one in which drums are beaten, can only take place as the direct result of a 
case of sickness. It represents the culmination of a long series of treatments, and if 
it fails I do not know if the Kutubu doctors have any further resort. 
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The curing ritual which precedes the dance is very similar to the soga-mitenabu 
already described, but with a different material symbol. This time it is a small 
plaque of palm spathe called bodo (Fig. 13), painted in stripes and with a fixture at 
the rear which enables the dancer to hold it in his teeth, whence the whole rite comes 
to be called bodo-gavirabo, or “ biting the bodo.’’ Once again there are two prac- 
titioners. The principal carries a pair of bodo and a switch of paiaka leaves. He 
hands one of the bodo to the dancer who accompanies him, and this man moves 
round about the patient while the principal strokes the latter’s body with the prickly 
leaves, now and again turning to bring them in contact with the bodo. Finally 
the dancer allows the first bodo to fall from his mouth in front of the patient, and the 











Fig. 13.—Examples of bodo: about 8” and 10” 
in height. Painted red, yellow and black. 


performance is repeated with the second. Then the principal picks up both and 
affixes them to the front wall of the men’s house, where they remain indefinitely, 
probably until the aa itself is demolished. They are to be seen in every man’s house 
stuck up like tiny coloured shields on either side of the entrance.®® It is said that 
they must remain there in order to make certain of a cure ; but, quite apart from any 
concern for the patient, they serve the function of aa-sanubu or ornament; and 
beyond that they are trophies, for an usane-hubu is a big thing for a village to carry 
through. 

The two bodo, like the soga, are explicitly said to represent Arurubu and Sinanume, 
but we are left to deduce the theory of their action. It seemed to me that Kutubu 
informants were almost unusually vague and uncertain in their explanations of 
kwi-rumu-hubu and its treatments. But on one significant point they were sure— 
that Arurubu and Sinanume belonged to a country away to the east or south-east 


** T saw one or two much larger, perhaps two feet in height, but failed to discover whether 
they had any special significance. 
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of the lake. It is probably fair to assume that the whole complex which they are 
supposed to have originated, even including the drum itself (which is used exclusively 
in the dances connected with sickness), represents an importation to Kutubu from 
the south-east. 

The Usi Methods. There remains another wide class of treatments which 
belongs to what may be called the Usi cult. This cult, a large subject in itself, will 
be dealt with in the next chapter; but it may be said here that its central theme 
and purpose is the curing, or pretended curing, of sickness; and we may at the 
present point give one or two examples to show it in operation. 

Those who have been initiated to Usi are empowered to deal with the illnesses 
caused by spirits of the dead, whether of those who have, so to speak, died “‘ in their 
beds ”’ (i.e. aminterare, yesibu), or of those who have been slain (pauave, husahud). 
The usual technique (called usi-fogubu) is the familiar one of sucking the patient’s 
body and revealing to him the objects, in some manner representing the cause of his 
illness, which have been allegedly extracted from it. This always involves some 
sleight of hand. In the present case it is very transparent, and the objects sucked 
out would seem to be of an impossible size—stones as big as one’s fist to represent 
the aminterare, and pieces of wood up to eighteen inches long to represent the pauave. 
(The distinction is not always strictly observed: I have seen a case in which the 
pauave appeared as stones.) The treatment is nevertheless carried out in all serious- 
ness. Patients readily submit themselves, which implies they have faith ; and it 
would be wrong to suppose that the practitioners themselves were wholly tricksters. 

As the first example I give the case of a woman Gagoeni, who as a widow had 
married Sinigana of Tugiri. She was obviously very ill. The real cause of her 
illness I do not pretend to know (I gave her on chance a packet of Epsom salts which 
may have contributed more than the Usi treatment towards her ultimate recovery) ; 
but it was confidently diagnosed by the villagers as a case of pawave-hubu. Gagoeni 
herself was ready to endorse this diagnosis, or perhaps she originated it. At any 
rate she declared that some time previously, while working on the further shore of 
the lake, she had seen a ‘‘ very red man,” who seized her, thus making her ill. The 
red man was a pauave, the spirit of some person unidentified who had died by violence. 

She had undergone Usi treatment more than once before the occasion here 
described, and the first hint I had of the affair on hand was the sight of a number of 
pieces of wood heaped together at one spot in the village. They were rough twisted 
pieces, up to fifteen inches long, of the timber called ima, and all were painted red. 
These were called simply pauave, and they were the result of eaglier operations by 
Usi practitioners on the same case, all having been ostensibly extracted from 
Gagoeni’s body. (It seemed likely that they might represent bones—though of 


* The same may perhaps be true of the parallel series of treatments for the class of illness 
known as ti-rumu-hubu. Of these I have had only the barest description, but they comprise 
(1) bedovo soga mitenabu (bedoro being the leaf of a certain dendrobium) ; (2) ii mogofumahabu 
(in which the ii, or siago, itself is used in fumigation) ; and a bedoro bodo gavirabo, followed by a 
dance. It is only for kwi-usane-habu and ii-usane-habu that the drums are ever used. 
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rather superhuman size—particularly as seizure or striking by the spirits of the dead 
is sometimes called amina-kiki-hubu, ‘‘ being stricken by a man’s bones.”’ But 
informants said nothing to support this idea: the sticks—or elsewhere the stones— 
were simply pauave or aminterare). 

On the present occasion the two operators were Fareape and Yobe, the latter 
a true son of the patient by a former marriage. (Each received a payment of bari 
from Sinigaga, the husband.) They were making their preparations in a corner of 
the men’s house, a small enclosure, walled off for concealment from the uninitiated 
and called the usi-aa. Here, with the assistance of some older men, they had pounded 
the mixture of barks which together constitute the real usi, using the ancient stone 
bowl of Tugiri for the purpose. In the usi-aa a considerable pile of freshly painted 
ima sticks had been collected, and all was in readiness for the operation, which would 
be carried out as soon as it was dark enough. 

The young men poured some water into the nasty red mess already prepared 
in the bowl, and each took two long draughts, using for drinking-vessel the half- 
coconut shell which belongs by right to the Us: cult. Having on one occasion 
sampled an infusion of avoa, which is always the main constituent of usi, I can say 
with certainty that it is thoroughly disagreeable, but I have my doubts whether 
it possesses any of the intoxicating properties ascribed to it. At any rate, neither 
of the two young men appeared to be in the slightest degree affected : the only thing 
I noticed—and I noticed it at other times in the same circumstances—was that each 
as he put down the coconut vessel emitted a prodigious eructation. It is worth 
mentioning the unpleasantness, both to sight and taste, of the usi mixture, for it 
seems that the practitioner, when he consents to drink it, must, if only to that 
extent, be taking his preparations seriously. 

I obtained in advance the spell which is supposed to be uttered just before or 
just after drinking the ust. It contains references to Somaia and Hobo (or to the 
woman Yabame) to whom the origin of the Us: cult is ascribed, and it should name 
the patient, expressing a wish to make him well, reduce his fever, give him sound 
sleep, etc. But, as so often, when it came to the point the spell remained unspoken. 
Neither of the two young operators uttered a word. They went about their prepara- 
tions very deliberately, however. Each arranged a bark-cloth cloak over his left 
shoulder ; then picked over the pieces of red wood, selecting those that suited him 
best and trying a few in advance under the left armpit ; and finally fitted a branch 
of Cordyline in the plaited band on his left arm. Both the bark-cloth and the 
Cordyline were obviously meant to conceal the ima wood which he would presently 
have to “ palm”’ in his armpit. 

Meanwhile the patient, looking very sick and miserable, was sitting in Sinigana’s 
house, some thirty yards away. The house was in darkness, but occupied by 
Sinigana’s two other wives and their children. Gagoeni herself sat near the entrance, 
leaning back on her arms as props and for once without the bark-cloth cloak. 


Sinigana now called to Fareape, who was still in the usi-aa. There followed 
sounds of stamping on the floor and presently Fareape came running across, visible 
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against the sky-line, his cassowary plumes waving, and his shell ornaments ajingle. 
He sprang up the steps, stooped over the woman and planted his lips somewhere 
on her anatomy, apparently the stomach. Then he staggered back, reeling in a 
half circle, and uttering a sort of whine, or cry of pain. There was a heavy thud and 
one of the pieces of reddened wood fell to the floor. Fareape had succeeded in 
sucking out and somehow passing through his body the first pawave. He turned 
immediately and ran back to the men’s-house, ostensibly to renew his magical pre- 
parations but really to obtain a second piece of wood. On the way he met and 
passed the second operator, Yobe, who proceeded to extract a second pauave from 
the patient in exactly the same way, except that he put rather more vim into his 
sucking, reeling, and crying out. So they continued, turn and turn about, until 
about a dozen pauave had fallen; and then on their last trips they brought two 
apiece, so that in all there were about sixteen. The woman bore it all in patience, 
though she winced and whimpered occasionally at a specially severe suck or bite. 

There is little doubt that she, her husband, and the Usi operators all repose 
some faith in the treatment. The sleight of hand is indeed so clumsy and the objects 
extracted so preposterously large that we can hardly assume that the patient literally 
believes them to have come out of her body. Yet she and her husband still think 
it is worth the expense and trouble. The actual rite of extraction may in fact be 
merely symbolic, as if the Usi magicians should say, ‘‘ This is how we get the real 
pauave out of you.” In popular belief the effectiveness of these men as curers is 
supposed to reside in the power and knowledge which they have acquired as members 
of the Usi cult and which are not revealed to the layman. Yet it is not only the 
laymen who trust in Usi. As already suggested, the practitioners go to so much 
trouble behind the scenes that we must assume that they themselves believe their 
method has something in it. 

The above description illustrates the Usi treatment in its simple form. But a 
course of usi-fogubu, if unsuccessful, may be followed by a large-scale attack on the 
pauave involving the participation of a number of initiates and the killing of a pig. 
I was fortunate enough to witness such a performance, though many details in a long 
story will have to be omitted or treated lightly in the following description. The 
patient, Yamabu of Fimaga, was suffering from an ulcer, almost covering the instep 
of one foot, which had been inflicted on him by the pauave of Dabea, not long pre- 
viously killed by the people of Yokobu in revenge for supposed sorcery. Yamabu 
had undergone the sucking-treatment on at least three previous occasions. He had 
now been brought to Tugiri and a pig was to be paid to Kabebe, the principal man 
of the village, for organizing and conducting the ritual. « 

There were at least twelve other participants, all Usi initiates but mostly 
youths or boys. Part of the men’s-house had been walled off for them, and here, 
from the afternoon onwards, they spent the whole night except for intervals of 
dancing. They were all dosed from time to time with the wsi mixture and sang 
continuously the songs appropriate to the matter in hand. (They deal with the 
myths of Somaia and Yabame, the originators of the cult.) Then they would 
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emerge all together to perform the remarkable dance, if such it can be called, which 
belongs to Usi; and, having worked off their energy for the time being, would 
crowd back into the usi-aa, almost tumbling over each other, to renew their singing. 
It was not till dawn was breaking that they finally emerged for their real attack on 
the pauave. The dancers now carried sticks and branches of Cordyline, in the leaves 
of which were concealed numbers of reddened stones which were to represent the 
spirits who were afflicting the patient. (Although one pauave had been named in 
particular they were subsequently spoken of in the plural.) The dancers had by this 
time worked themselves up into a state of some excitement, or at any rate abandon, 
and the dance surged back and forth from end to end of the men’s-house while 
bystanders edged away in order to avoid receiving good-humoured blows from the 
sticks. After several turns the dancers lined up in front of the alcove where the 
patient was sitting, and simultaneously struck the rail above his head with their 
sticks, at the same time letting fall their stones (or most of them). By this act they 
dislodged and scattered the pauave which had been sitting perched on the rail and 
gloating over their victim beneath. Since it was still dark, except for torch and 
firelight, and since the attack on the pauwave was conducted amid a great uproar of 
sounds, no one would notice the stones falling. As a matter of fact the dancers had 
scattered some of them already in different parts of the aa, while others they still 
kept in hand. Finally they burst out of the far entrance and trooped into the 
women’s houses. Here they carried on their dance for a while, dropping the 
remainder of the stones, and then returned in a body to the usi-aa. The numerous 


red stones were collected in daylight and displayed for all to see—a very satisfactory 
bag of pauave. 


The subsequent proceedings need not be described in detail. The pig, which 
was killed by Kabebe and his foster-son (who acted as his principal assistant) served 
in part to provide what was apparently a feast of reconciliation between the kin of 
the patient and those of the late Dabea, whose pauave was held mainly responsible 
for Yamabu’s condition. A parcel of its flesh, specially cooked in a green bamboo, 
was laid out on a dish and attached to a strip of bast, fully eighteen yards in length. 
One end of this strip was held at various points by the patient and his kin, the other 
end by the kin of the man Dabea, the parcel of meat being in the middle. Then 
Kabebe, after pronouncing an interminable spell, during which he seemed to saw at 
the parcel with his knife, suddenly cut it in halves; and the halves were changed 
over so that each side ate the portions which had been attached to the string held by 
the other. This might seem to have little to do with the business of curing, unless 
indirectly, in that it was meant to make up the quarrel between the two kin involved 
and so to remove any grounds the pauwave might have for continuing to persecute 
Yamabu. Nevertheless the long spell pronounced by Kawabe was still concerned 
with the pauave : he was naming all the bones of the deceased Dabea, his skull, arms, 
fingers, ribs, etc., with constant repetition of the word furage—which was translated 
to me as “I close up.”” This was alleged to be scaring the pawave away, or at least 

H 
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inducing it not to return. When the parcel was finally cut in two its anger was said 
to be finished ; it would come no more. 

It does not seem clear that this parcel of meat was regarded as an offering to 
the pauave ; certainly no informant said so. But the rite which immediately pre- 
ceded it can hardly be viewed in any other light. The red stones, which are definitely 
said to be the pauave, having been collected, were heaped together on a sheet of palm 
spathe and carefully covered with Cordyline leaves, little sticks of the tree called 
iva-kanega, soft fern-like leaves called buifofore and some broad leaves called patamu. 
These are said to be common in the place (somewhere in the upper regions) of the 
pauave, and to be somehow associated with them—fatamu, e.g. are the leaves 
they affect in their armlets, and the palm-like buifofore serve them for feather decora- 
tions. But it seems hardly necessary to look for evidence for identifying the stones 
with the pauave, since the identification is clearly stated already. The offering 
consisted, sufficiently obviously, in the blood of the pig. When Kabebe’s assistant 
had killed it with a blow from a heavy bark-cloth beater on the back of the head, 
Kabebe himself held it down over the stones until they were liberally sprinkled with 
the blood which poured from its nose.*4_ Then the spathe with the stones inside it 
was carefully bound up and stowed away under the floor of the men’s house, among 
similar parcels which told of similar ceremonies in the past. 


Summary. 


One could write almost endlessly on Kutubu belief and practice in relation to 
disease ; what has been written here is merely a clipped presentation of the material 
gathered during a short stay. Indeed, had I made a fuller study of the people, 
sufficient to justify it, I think the best method of expounding the culture of Kutubu 
would be to write a book on this subject in particular, bringing all the rest, or as much 
as was necessary, into relation with it. It would be quite feasible, and would do no 
injustice to the culture at large, to present the beliefs and practices connected with 
disease as its leading motive. 

No general subject could be said to give the Kutubuan more to think about, for 
sickness is a breach of routine, not to be dealt with by purely routine process, and 
there are numerous possibilities by way of diagnosis and treatment that call for 
decision or trial. It is thus a main source of intellectual interest. We have seen 
also that current theories bring it into close relation with morality, since cases are so 
often regarded as the result of wrong-doing or neglect. Further, certain of the 
best-recognized lines of treatment are bound up with mythology and esoterics ; 
and it may be said of the Us: cult that the curing of disease—parfly the pretence of 
curing it, but also the desire to cure it—provides the raison d’étre for the most 
spectacular phase of Kutubu ceremonial life. It is a noteworthy fact also that 


31 The method of curing sickness by the sacrifice of pigs has a great vogue in the Grasslands 
(Augu, Wela, etc.). The offering is made, I gather, to the spirits of the dead and it consists of the 
blood poured out of the pig’s nose. The most brutal methods may be used. I have seen a long 
cassowary quill thrust up the animal’s nostrils to make them bleed before it is killed. 
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sickness affords continual excuse for the minor feasts associated with the ritual of 
curing, and the only excuse for usane-habu, which is the most pretentious of Kutubu 
feasts and dances. Even the drum is silent unless there is a sick man to beat it for. 
So it appears that the men and women of Kutubu grow sociable and even make merry 
over curing one another’s ailments. 

But while it is far from being always a solemn preoccupation the attitude 
towards disease and cure is perhaps predominantly a religious one, for it touches at 
so many points on the relations with the spirit world. In view of these facts it seems 
permissible to say that this special interest, or perhaps the over-development of it, 
has sufficed to give the culture of Kutubu its own air of distinction. 


(To be continued.) 
F. E. WILLIAMs. 








OBITUARY 


SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER 


During the last world war E. B. Tylor (1832-1917) died, and now in this present 
world conflict Sir James George Frazer (1854-1941) passes on. Although Sir James’s 
actual years of publication of books (1887-1940) more than doubled those of Dr. 
Tylor (1861-1881), and although he gave to the world many more volumes than 
did the latter, his contributions in the anthropological field were not so great nor 
so varied as those of Dr. Tylor. But with regard to the past twenty and more years, 
as Professor Lowie has said, ‘“‘ Frazer’s reputation is probably unparalleled by that 
of any contemporary writer on anthropological subjects.’ This is due in part to 
the beauty of his writing, the magic of his pen, and the abiding interest of the main 
subjects with which he has dealt : The Golden Bough, Immortality and The Worship 
of Nature—in short the beliefs and hopes of mankind. 


Sir James has never over-estimated his contribution to thought. He considered 
that it lay in proof of the important part played by magic and superstition in human 
institutions. His theories about magic and religion, totemism and exogamy have 
been debated, torn asunder, partly accepted, or completely condemned, but when 
the noise of conflict dies down, many an anthropological student, let alone general 
reader, will return with refreshment to Sir James’s barque and journey with him in 
search of ‘‘ The Golden Bough.” 


It should be remembered that Sir James Frazer was an inspiration to many 
field workers—trained and untrained—and provided them with encouragement and 
even a manual of queries to be answered in the field. This was, of course, in the 
days preceding the adoption of the more vigorous and exact methods of the last 
twenty years. For example, Professor Malinowski, in acknowledging the foreword 
written for The Argonauts of the Western Pacific by Sir James, says that his first 
love for ethnology was associated with the reading of The Golden Bough—then in 
its second edition. 


In his various books, Frazer used the results of observers and field workers in 
Australia and the western Pacific—his latest use being that of the volumes of Oceania 
for Totemica. But his chief contribution in this field was his encouragement of, and 
help given to, Spencer and Gillen and A. W. Howitt. He kept in touch with them 
before and during the writing of their books and, in the case of both The Native 
Tribes of Central Australia and The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, read and 
revised the proofs. This interest arose out of the circumstance that the Australian 
material exercised an important influence on the development of his theories of 
totemism and exogamy. His passing closes the chapter of Australian anthropology 
which was written in the ‘nineties and the first decade of this cerftury by Spencer 
and Gillen, Howitt and himself. 


Lady Frazer, who encouraged and helped Sir James to the end in his work, is 
reported to have survived him by only a few hours. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry has been awarded the Sterling Fellowship at Yale 
University and hopes to leave for America later in the year to carry out research 
work for twelve months. 

Dr. A. Capell has gone to north-east Arnhem Land to continue his linguistic 
survey of North Australia. He expects to be away about seven or eight months. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 
Oceania. 
Sir, 

May I take this opportunity to thank Dr. Stanner for his review of my book, 
Aboriginal Woman, which appeared in the last issue of Oceania, but I should like to 
correct a statement which may create some misunderstanding of my approach 
to the problem of social structure. Dr. Stanner writes: “‘ Dr. Kaberry again shows 
a certain uneasiness in her approach to wider theoretical issues by such references 
as ‘the vague entity called society,’ and ‘that amorphous being,’ i.e. society.” 
Both of these remarks occurred in a context in which I was discussing Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown’s theory of the function of food taboos. I quote the context in 
fuller detail: an analysis would show that at different times, the boy “is under an 
obligation to different individuals, either blood or affinal relatives for his food. The 
sentiment of dependency is directed towards specific sets of individuals, rather than 
to some vague entity called society. One of the functions of the taboo is to generate 
sentiments of fear, reverence and probably dependence with regard to the super- 
natural ; and we cannot at the last minute substitute for it that amorphous being 
“society ’” (pp. 223-4). My point was that such taboos created a sentiment of 
dependence on specific individuals, specific groups and supernatural beings, and 
that we could not substitute for these a concept of society which, as put forward 
by Professor Radcliffe-Brown, seemed to me to be “ vague, amorphous ” and mystical. 
None of these remarks expressed my own opinion about the nature of society. At 
the same time, I should add that I do not consider that society possesses the clear-cut 
definition that Dr. Stanner would appear to attribute to it. 


PuyLitis M. KABERRY. 








REVIEWS 


Society, The Individual and Change. With special reference to War and Other Present- 
Day Problems. By A. P. Elkin. The Livingstone Lectures, 1940. Sydney, 
1941. Pp. g1, with diagrams. 


This monograph includes the three Livingstone Lectures delivered by Professor 
Elkin in 1940, together with some additional notes. It is of particular importance, 
since it reveals one contribution Anthropology can and therefore should make to 
current problems. The distinction between social anthropology and sociology has 
always seemed an academic one to me, and the material presented in this monograph 
shows that the relationship is at least a very close one. There has been one tendency 
to regard anthropology as providing facts from primitive societies, and out of these 
sociology is supposed to construct an edifice of social theory. It is a view incom- 
patible with anthropological research, since it sets up an arbitrary division between 
field work and theory. Again, one is sometimes told that sociology studies European 
societies or the “‘ more advanced ’’ civilizations, whilst anthropology confines itself 
to “‘ primitive ’’ communities. The attitude savours of the “ Pope’s Line,’’ which 
apportioned parts of the globe between Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth century. 
Such parochialism is responsible for those text-books of sociology which list associa- 
tions within our own community and fail to utilize the more recent research carried 
out in native societies. Needless to say generalizations on this basis have only a 
limited validity. Anthropologists in the past have also been partly responsible by 
defining their subject as the study of primitive societies or primitive man. But the 
necessity for comparative surveys, the discovery that savage societies are governed 
by principles similar to those operative in our own, the recent application of anthrop- 
ological field work methods to European villages, towns and cities: all these reveal 
a wider sphere of interests, and are bound up with the recognition that as a science 
anthropology searches for principles that may be found to operate in all societies. 
This trend is reflected in Malinowski’s definition of social anthropology as the ‘‘ com- 
parative study of human cultures.” 


The significance of Professor Elkin’s monograph lies in the fact that it not only 
takes as its theme ‘‘ Know Your Own Society,” but that it also applies the methods 
of anthropology to some of the problems of the moment : war and propaganda and 
the effects of these on social organization, economics, politics, morality and the 
status of women. He asks what makes a society: what is the nature of its groups, 
their relation to one another and to the whole: what is the relation of the individual 
to the group, what is its effect on his thinking and activity ; and lastly can society 
be changed without causing disintegration. Obviously the length of the monograph 
precludes a detailed discussion of these questions, but we are given a brief analysis 
of the groupings in a primitive society and their relation to certain biological and 
social needs, followed by a short description of similar groups in an Australian 
town, and a comparison of the degree of segmentation in the economic, political and 
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religious aspects of European and primitive cultures. Professor Elkin concludes 
that the complexity of group life in modern life is “‘ a disintegrative factor ’’ (p. 32). 


The individual belongs to a family, a locality, perhaps to a trade union, a 
profession, a church, a club, a political party or the army. Each group has its own 
traditions, functions and ideology and moulds the individual accordingly: ‘the 
group is active in and through the individual and the latter sees the world as the 
group does ”’ (p. 33). As the statement stands it is far too sweeping, but the writer 
modifies it elsewhere by pointing out individual differences in energy, intelligence 
and temperament, and the fact that the individual belongs to a number of groups 
concurrently. The unity the individual achieves depends: (1) partly on the degree 
of integration which the society has attained ; (2) upon his own ability to work out 
a unity of life and to assist his society to attain the same ; and (3) on the effectiveness 
of those agencies which function actively in the process of “‘ socialization ’’: parents 
and elders, those who represent authoritatively the traditional norms of behaviour, 
and the religious institutions of the tribe (p. 49). Obviously (1) and (3) are closely 
related. 


One way of imposing unity on the conflicting groups is the establishment of 
totalitarianism and the regimentation of individuals ; but if this can be achieved, 
it then raises the problem of whether such a society can alter, whether change can be 
effected from within; or whether it can be imposed externally without complete 
disintegration. Here the anthropological studies of culture contact are of immediate 
relevance. Such studies have revealed the: importance of continuity of tradition, 
and of gradual change based on existing structure and institutions. As Professor 
Elkin points out, war is a factor of social change, and his discussion of this is one 
of the most important sections of the monograph. He analyses and dismisses the 
biological theory of war, and in this he is in substantial agreement with many 
anthropologists and sociologists. War may utilize the instinct of pugnacity together 
with other instincts, but in the first place these are all modified by culture, and given 
a new direction, a new expression ; secondly pugnacity of itself does not necessarily 
lead to war, otherwise the latter would be a universal phenomenon. There are 
a number of primitive societies where war is unknown. In other words war is 
culturally determined. But it is controversial to say with Perry that war as an 
institution expresses a theory ; that in the case of many instutitions ‘‘ they are the 
outcome of the impact of a body of knowledge or theory on human society ” (p. 71 
and f.n. 9). The use of the word “ theory ”’ here obscures rather than clarifies the 
nature of institutions. To speak of human society is to imply that social organization 
and institutions already exist. Or are we to assume that a group of individuals 
formulated a theory and then established an institution? Undoubtedly certain 
needs, the necessity for cooperation and a body of knowledge and even a theory all 
contributed to the formation of institutions, but to single out theory or a body of 
knowledge is to overlook the other determinants. 


Professor Elkin stresses the effects of the war régime on the individual, and his 
comments gain an additional weight in the light of his previous discussion of the 
way in which the individual is moulded by social groups. But while admitting the 
importance of this fact, in my opinion, he tends to overstress it in discussing for 
instance the totalitarian régime in Germany and the difficulties of a change launched 
from within. The statement that “‘ for the German, even before 1914, culture was a 
State product, and of one brand only; everybody was taught it and as a result 
gained the same outlook ”’ (p. 58), is I think untenable and opposed to the facts. In 
the first place Germany was not united until 1871; secondly even State control 
cannot altogether eliminate differences in the character, function, interests and 
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attitudes inherent in the various institutions. Moreover many of these such as art, 
science and religion cannot completely lose their international character even under a 
national autarchy. Dewey makes an important point that habits of thought and 
attitude tend to outlive modifications in overt action, particularly in the older 
generation. An excellent illustration of this is that the German and Russian efforts 
over a long period to suppress the language of Poland and to impose their culture 
failed. There is a danger of thinking that there is one German type only, without 
allowing for differences between the provinces such as Prussia and Bavaria, the 
differences in social background, occupation, town and country. Finally, although 
elements have been chosen from the past of Germany to create a sense of continuity 
and provide a sanction, these do not necessarily fulfil the same function and possess 
the same significance for the present ; nor may they have been so firmly integrated 
into the present structure to make one line of development inevitable : to constitute 
the destiny of the German people, from which there is no escape without deliberate 
destruction by an outside power. 


Undoubtedly there are tremendous difficulties and we must not minimize the 
effect of many years of propaganda, but this does not altogether remove the 
possibilities of conflict within the State and of individual differences. This, however, 
raises another point put forward by Professor Elkin: the inevitability of the use of 
propaganda as a weapon of war. He asserts that “‘ little is to be gained by watering 
the latter (that is propaganda) down to sieved information ”’ (p. 80, and 8). But 
in my opinion the distinction is an important one. Both Ministries of Propaganda 
and Information have one aim: the unifying of the nation for war, the increasing 
of the national war effort. But the differences are equally significant even though 
they may not always be observed in practice. For whereas propaganda will admit 
of the prostitution of facts and their distortion in the cause of national unity, in the 
other case the object is to base information on those facts which will create national 
unity and articulate the reasons for war. 


These, however, are controversial issues, and in no way militate against the main 
thesis of this monograph, namely that anthropology has its contribution to make 
to national and international problems ; and that scientific detachment is necessary 
if we are to understand the complexity of our own society. ‘‘ Ideas on political, as 
on many social and economic problems, are now in a state of flux, whereas in the 
reaction which may follow a long and disastrous nerve-wracking war, we may take 
refuge in some condition of political and social stalemate, and become completely 
subservient to expedients which will give any degree of respite.’’ (p. 84). The 
complexity of groups implies a danger of the disintegration of society. Unthinking 
acceptance of ideologies may create irreconcilable interests, or as Maclver has phrased 
it, “‘ revelation stands in the way of revaluation.”” But if groups often determine 
our attitudes and activities of the individual, this fact also emphasizes the mal- 
leability of human nature. Against the dominance of group ideology there is the 
dynamic approach to culture, as a thing that has grown and changed and has been 
“built up through time as the result of individual decisions’’ (p. 64). There are 
then possibilities of rational control and choice. Complexity holds the promise of 
the enrichment of social life and personality. Professor Elkin has stated that social 
unity “‘is possible because the individual is a persona of several or all groups.” 
Providing the individual can exercise detachment and is trained to evaluate the 
claims of each group, social unity may then be achieved by and through individual 
freedom rather than by a further regimentation. 


PHYLLIS M. KABERRY. 
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Inleiding tot de Ethnologie van de Indische Archipel. By J. Ph. Duyvendak. J. B. 
Wolters’ Uitgevers-Maatschappij, Groningen-Batavia, 1940. Pp. 218. 


This introduction to the ethnology of Indonesia appears now in a second and 
revised edition, the first having been published in 1935. Its author intended it 
purely as an introduction, requiring no previous knowledge of anthropology. As 
such, it might serve in translation as a useful beginner’s textbook ; at the same time, 
it provides a useful summary of much interesting matter regarding the peoples of 
Indonesia that is sometimes sealed to English readers. The book has certain limita- 
tions, which the author acknowledges in his preface, one such being the omission of 
any account of material culture. 


The work is divided into five chapters, under the following heads: Intro- 
duction, dealing with ‘‘ What is ethnology ? ’’, ‘‘ The collective name ‘ Primitives ’,”’ 
and “‘ The Peoples of the Indonesian Archipelago,” then a chapter giving an ethno- 
graphical sketch of the Mentaway people. Chapter III is devoted to Society, and 
falls into two parts: (a) forms of social organization, and (b) the nature of primitive 
social life. Chapter IV is concerned with Religion, and Chapter V is entitled 
‘“‘ Primitive and Modern.” After this chapter comes a lengthy bibliography which 
is often a fairly full commentary on the books and their subject matter. In fact, a 
good deal is thrown into these pages which might well have found a place in footnotes 
or an excursus, e.g. the Kulturkreise theory and the theory that religion began with 
the worship of a highest being. 


Many good points are brought out, almost, as it were, in passing, e.g. the fact 
that there is really no such thing as a “ primitive’’ people in the archeological 
sense ; even the poorest in culture has already a long history behind it when we 
come to study it. Here and there he accepts positions that are not generally agreed 
to by anthropologists, as in the classification of the Senoi of Malakka as Veddoid 
in type. 

Dr. Duyvendak’s examples are naturally almost all taken from Indonesia, except 
in such matters as totemism, which is not highly developed in that area. It might, 
however, be pointed out that his treatment of this subject is perhaps the weakest 
spot in the book, and it is curious that the present reviewer felt constrained to make 
the same criticism of another recent book on Indonesia, viz. Miinsterberger’s 
Ethnologische Studien an Indonesischen Schépfungsmythen (see Oceania, Vol. XI, 
No. 2, p. 207), a work listed in Dr. Duyvendak’s bibliography. Amongst the most 
interesting of his examples is the Javanese division of the universe into five groups, 
named from the four cardinal points and the middle or central point (that, pre- 
sumably, of the observer). Under these five heads are then grouped five colours, 
five metals, the five-day week, five kinds of earth, five employments of men, and 
various natural features. This is a complication of the not uncommon grouping 
of the universe according to a moiety system corresponding to that of the tribe 
(also mentioned by the author, with special reference to Amboyna), and the particular 
point of interest in the Javanese treatment of the subject is the use of these tables of 
fives in an elaborate system of divination. Illustrations such as these present a 
viewpoint not common for English readers, and add much to the interest of the 
book. 

The treatment of social organization (for which the reader is referred in the 
first place to Rivers’s Social Organization) begins with the society of the Maanjan 
Dyaks in south Borneo, based on a fourfold grouping, then deals with the Menang- 
kabau of western Sumatra, with a different type of fourfold organization. The 
author might well have included in his bibliography a reference to Fay-Cooper 
Cole’s article, “‘ Family, Clan and Phratry in Central Sumatra ” in Essays in Anthrop- 
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ology in Honour of Alfred Louis Kroeber ; one wonders why he did not. His section 
on moieties is based on a study of Amboyna, in the course of which he has a good deal 
to say about the Kakean society of that island. He has a useful section on unilateral 
and bilateral groupings, followed by another good one on the nature of trade among 
the Toradja of Central Celebes, in the course of which he stresses the difference 
between the native outlook on the process of ‘‘ trade ’’ and the European outlook. 
Although he does not mention Malinowski in the bibliography, he might have been 
thinking of the Kula of the Trobriand Islands or the Merbok of the Daly River, 
North Australia. Thus he writes, ‘‘ the value that is ascribed to an article is in 
many cases quite different [sc. from our reckoning] and is determined by the unseen 
power hidden within [the object] ”’ (p. 113). The chapter on Social Organization 
finishes with a section on “‘ reception into the society,” dealing with initiation rites 
(the illustration being a fire-ceremony from Central Australia), in which he lays 
stress on the fact that the root idea of many of these ceremonies is that of death and 
rebirth. It is here that he deals with the Kakean. 

Dr. Duyvendak’s chapter on Religion rests largely upon the viewpoint of Otto’s 
Das Heitlige, and he combats P. Wilhelm Schmidt’s Héchstes Wesen theory at some 
length in the bibliography. He has a long section on mana, with a discussion of the 
theory of pre-animism. The study of soul and ghost leads him to that of secret 
societies and mask-dances, with a number of accompanying illustrations. 

His final chapter, on Primitive and Modern, begins with an attempt to define 
the difference in outlook between the two types, which Duyvendak finds to be chiefly 
one of magic and science ; he then proceeds to write of “ the modernising of the 
primitive world ” and “ the management of primitive peoples.” Non-Dutch readers 
would have appreciated in this section an outline of actual Dutch methods of 
colonization in the East Indies, and such a section might have been helpful to his 
own readers also, but unfortunately Dr. Duyvendak generalizes here rather more 
than usual, using as a text (quoted in English): ‘‘ Between two worlds—one dead, 
the other powerless to be born.”’ One would suggest that culture contact might be 
better studied in a more concrete way. 

Both printing and binding are good, but there are a few misprints, e.g. p. 105, 
unlaterale for wnilaterale, and p. 116, is for in. 


A. CAPELL. 


Fijian Frontier. By Laura Thompson, with an Introduction by Bronislaw 
Malinowski. American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Pp. xxiii+153. American price, two dollars. 


This is a popular account of the author’s observations in Lau, Fiji, of which 
Southern Lau, Fuji: An Ethnography is the corresponding scientific account. At 
the same time, it is not purely a popular account of 2 travel and a sojourn, but 
essentially an anthropological volume. As a description, it is well and vividly 
written, though with perhaps a little too much repetition of explanations already 
given in an early part. Its main themes are the nature of life in Southern Lau— 
chiefly in the island of Kambara—the various periods of life thfough which an 
individual Fijian passes, the native outlook on the worlds of nature and spirit, and 
the contact of whites with Fijians. Some of the terminology used is a little inexact, 
as the Fijian terms being translated are omitted in this volume: it is not always 
clear whether by “clan” she means a mataygali or itokatoka. In her discussion 
of the elements which have gone to make up the present population of Lau the author 
speaks of the first stratum as “ aboriginal,’ and in the companion volume she does 
the same. In point of fact it can be shown that this stratum is Melanesian, and 
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therefore as much immigrant as the second and third strata. This stratum she 
regards as providing the basis of the population ; over it has been laid another strain, 
Polynesian in origin, arriving about ten generations ago, and possessing certain 
well defined characteristics, such as developed chieftainship, genealogies and 
cannibalism ; and finally there is a Tongan element that has come in still more 
recently. The writer twice mentions the chiefly language in Lau (p. 22 and p. 67) ; 
but it must be remembered that this phenomenon is found in Lifu, in the Loyalty 
Islands, in a setting that is not particularly Polynesian. 


In her treatment of history, Dr. Thompson is not always either correct or just. 
Her footnote on p. 25, that the missionaries backed the Tongan invader Ma’afu 
because he promised “‘ that conquered groups should be forced to become Christian ”’ 
is just such a case, and does ill credit to the memory of men who gave their lives to a 
difficult task, although we may not always agree with their methods. Incidentally, 
it seems rather putting history back to front to say that ‘‘ Ma’afu’s only serious rival 
in Fiji was Thakombau.”’ These weaknesses make it necessary to take the author’s 
statements with considerable caution. 


Another case in which her words must be taken with care is in her treatment of 
Fijian totemism (p. 110), and although she recognizes facts that in Southern Lau 
she seems to overlook, the resultant picture is out of focus, for she has to a consider- 
able extent confused the totem proper (in Fijian a 1 thavuti) and the incarnation of 
the god (waygawayga ni kalou). A paper in which the reviewer is part-author 
(Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 4, and Vol. XII, No. 1) sets out the fuller facts about Fijian 
totemism, and shows in more detail than space here permits what are the weaknesses 
of Laura Thompson’s treatment of the subject. These weaknesses have largely 
risen through her admittedly imperfect knowledge of the language, and the fact 
that she had in considerable part to rely on Suva-trained young Lauans as inter- 
mediaries. This necessity opens the way to many misunderstandings. 

Many points of interest, however, are raised in the course of the book, but it is 
impossible to refer to them all here. Her references on p. 41 to survivals of paganism 
in the religion of modern Fiji, a subject to which she returns in other places also, is 
one such point, of which much more might be said. The continued belief in spirits and 
tevoro (‘‘ devils,’”’ as the old gods have become), the practices in regard to the dead, 
and the practice of what local whites call “‘ native medicine ”’ are all worthy of study 
by those who have to deal with native peoples, not only in Fiji, but elsewhere. 
With regard to the last-mentioned, it is even more keenly alive than Dr. Thompson 
suggests ; all over Fiji government officials and native medical practitioners are still 
trying to instil into Fijian minds Western conceptions of hygiene and medicine. 
Mention might be made of the good work being done by a local society of women, 
known as the Ruve (‘‘ Pigeons ”’), formed by a white resident of Suva, by which 
Fijian mothers learn much that is of value to them, quite apart from any official 
teaching. 

Chapter IV, with its discussion of native land tenure, is of perennial interest in 
Fiji, where a Native Lands Commission is at present working on the problem of 
preserving the land for the people, while at the same time not blocking its improve- 
ment by whites. In this matter she shows a real appreciation of what has been and 
is being attempted. Had she been working in Viti Levu, she would undoubtedly 
have had something to say about the systematic attempts in Noikoro and Mongondro, 
under Government egis, to break up the native communal village life and introduce 
the idea of individual farms, like those of the Indian immigrants. 

Another interesting chapter is that entitled “‘ White Man’s Gold” (pp. 87 ff.), 
dealing with the history of the copra industry in particular. The present time is one 
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of acute depression in Fiji. Here it is of interest to note the increasing appreciation 
by the Fijian of the Western idea of money, and the beginning of the habit of building 
up banking accounts. Cases are on record in which natives have sought to borrow 
considerable sums, although they had more than enough in the bank, rather than 
operate on their banking accounts. 

The final section, ‘‘ The New Adjustment,” represents a fair summing up of 
what has preceded. Fiji is still in a state of transition, and the Fijian youth is keen 
to learn. Education is sought after; there is an increasing need for vernacular 
literature, which is being met at the present time by obtaining translations of some 
of the best English fiction ; broadcasting in Fijian has a regular place in the national 
life and is increasingly appreciated by the natives, and more Fijians are going abroad 
for study and other purposes. 

Professor Malinowski supplies an appreciative summary of the scope and matter 
of the book in his Introduction, and provided the reader is awake to the possible 
sources of weakness, already mentioned, much of interest and value may be learned 
from it. 


A. CAPELL. 


CORRIGENDA 


The following corrections should be made in the article by Theodore Hernandez, 
“ Social Organization of the Drysdale River Tribes, North-west Australia,” Oceania, 
Vol. XI, No. 3: 
226, line 5, for waleyo read waleyo. 
226, line 6, and p. 227, lines 2 and 10, for nanbayo read nambayo. 
227, line 8, for purugui read purugi. 
228, line 10, for brother read brother-in-law. 
228, line 11, for sister read sister-in-law. 
. 229, line 29, delete mother’s. The point is that a woman is rambar (mother- 


in-law) to her brother’s children, and the latter are pelmanga (marriageable) 
to her own children, if she has any. 


The NG in UNANGO (p. 227) and WALENGO (p. 228) represents the sound y. 
Other corrections : 

Vol. X, No. 4, p. 463, line 3 of title, for 1885 read 1855. 

Vol. X, No. 4, p. 464, line 6, for British Museum read Bishop Museum. 

Vol. XI, No. 1, p. 28, line 15, for maia read mam. 

Vol. XI, No. 3, p. 306, title, for Warnambal read Wunambal. 
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